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BITBRAT CRS. 
STORY’S SONGS AND LYRICAL POEMS. 
Songs and Lyrical Poems. By Robert Story. 1 vol. 12mo. London, Fraser. 








This little volume is very properly dedicated to Lord Francis Egerton; for, 
if we remember rightly, it was at the dinner of the South Lancashire Conserva- 
tive Society that one of the songs of this collection, ‘The Isles are Awake !” 
first introduced the author to public notice ; or, rather, afforded Lord F. Egerton 
an opportunity for so doing. It was thought that Lord Francis was himself the 
author of the song ; an honour which he disclaimed, in terms highly complimen- 
tary to the real author. And to this kind mark of encouragement the public are, 
in all probability, indebted for the collection of songs now before us ; which, all 
of them being fraught with a loyal and patriotic spirit,, has we rejoice to see, 
reached a second edition. ‘This, the author tells us, in his preface, is a question 
of emolument, not indifferent to him, owing to his humble station in life. He may 
depend on it, that taking all he can get for the sweat of his brains is wisdom in 
any station in life, as Lord Byron said many a long year ago; and the more mo- 
ney Mr. Story can lay hold of for song-writing, the merrier and, we dare affirm, 
the more tuneful a Story will he prove. 

It is avery strange fact that we Englishmen should have so few good song- 
writers, of the true, deep, masculine order. Yet the times have been, one would 
think stirring enough for the last ten years. We are by no means insensible to 
the chivalrous ballads of Scott, and the noble songs of Campbell. Nor can the 
Muse of Moore be suffered to depart without the “‘ meed of some melodious tear ;”’ 
though, now and then, the gipsy has been as forgetful of poetic taste as of moral 
propriety. But these three great names do not either of them suggest to our re- 
membrance precisely the sort of song-writing of which we speak, and of which 
Burns has furnished such glorious specimens to Scotland; Béranger, in a far 
more extended degree, to France ; and many of the German lyrists, to their ve- 
nerable Fatherland. Among ourselves, Dibdin, though deservedly admired, too 
often indulges in mere sentamentalism, and “hunting down a tired metaphor,” 
than which nothing can be more fatal to the beauty of a song. Even Moore him- 
self constantly sins in this respect, entirely destroying the exquisite grace and ten- 
derness of some of his most touching melodies by mere tawdry imagery, abso- 
lutely outraging to the hearer’s taste, if he have any. ‘The only difference be- 
tween Dibdin and Moore in this respect is, that the former twaddles for the grog- 
gified sensibilities of half drunken sailors and their ‘** Pollys,”’ while the bard of 
Erin deals out “ aromatic pain,” for the more sophisticated songsters and song- 
stresses of the drawing-room. But “ poor human nature,” as the mighty mother 
is pityingly called, suffers from both alike. Honour, nevertheless, to the memory 
of Dibdin! He has left some strains never to be forgotten while, in Campbell's 
proud words, we continue to boast that Britain’s 

‘* March is o’er the mountain waves, 
And her home is on the deep !” 

Speaking of sea-songs, there are two most deserving of mention, neither, we 
believe, by Dibdin. We allude to the “ Arethusa,” and ‘* Will Watch.” This 
last, we have heard, is the production of a Brighton schoolmaster, not long since 
dead. Be that as it may, it is, like the “* Arethusa,”’ a fitst-rate specimen of this 
style of composition. It relates the death of a smuggler at sea; and the “Are- 
thusa,” as all the world knows, describes a drubbing we were forced to give the 
French in days gone by. Both songs are remarkable for the manly simplicity and 
energy ef their character, and would furnish admirable models of a masculine 
style of song-writing worthy of our “tight little island.’ An attempt, of what 
kind so ever, would be worthy encouragement, that should have for its object our 
liberation from the lackadaisical stuff which of late years has overspread the land, 
under the name of love-songs, and *‘ admired new songs,” of most undefinable 
trashiness.* We should like to hear any one, for instance, above the calibre of 
the merest Cockney, attempt to sing that sublime lay, ‘The sea, the sea, the 
open sea ;”” or any of the amorous ditties, adorned with portraits, and inscribed 
to the Hon. Miss B., or the celebrated Miss Z., all about meeting those fascina- 
ting creatures within “‘ Abbey walls,” and all the rest of it. That the public taste 

is not to blame, is clear enough from the favour which any thing like genuine feel- 
ing distinguishing a song is sure to meet with. Not to mention the songs of 
Dibdin, Burns, and others equally well known, is it not fresh in the recollection 
of us all, that “ The Old English Gentleman,” and “ Shall !, wasting in despair!” 
both introduced by Phillips, were received with the most animated applause, from 
no other cause than the r sterling, manly character, so different from the mawkish 
and maudlin nonsense to which the coterie-bardlings have been in the habit of 
treating the town. We have not the smallest doubt that if a man with a head on 
his shoulders or a heart in his bosom were to go to work earnestly in this matter 
—always supposing his poetic vein to lead him naturally to the particular class of 
compositions in question—he would find an ample reward in the encouragement of 
the public. How far Mr. Story is the man for this task, is not a question that, 
in justice to him, ought to be asked on a perusal of his first attempt. Judging 
from the little volume before us, we shoul] suppose him to be a very young tnan. 
And, whatever our fine rhymsters may think, to write songs of the kind we have 
been alluding to, some schooling of the soul is necessary. The impassioned elo- 
quence, vivifying the verse of a Béranger or a Burns, is outpoured from spirits 
that have struggled and suffered, as well as lived in the light of beloved eyes. 
One merit Mr. Story’s verse possesses,—it 1s remarkably smooth and flowing ; 
just what a musical composer is apt tolay violent hands on. His lyrics are all re- 
markably pure of spirit ;—so much so, indeed, that even his love strains have 
generally no sensible reference to beings of flesh and blood, but might be address- 
ed to a gallery of pictures, a dream, or any other “unreal mockery.” He re- 
minds one of the passage in the Giaour— 

“The cold in clime are cold in blood, — 
Their love scarce worthy of the name.” 

In a word, he has no passion. But he warbles away as sinlessly as tunefully to 
the honour of his gentle maidens, rather encouraging them to look for joy ina 
higher and purer state of being than in this bad world. The following musical 
lament is no bad specimen of the author's versification : 


THE FLOWER OF MALHAMDALE 
“If on some bright and breezeless eve, 

When falls the ripe rose leaf by leaf, 
The moralizing Bard will heave 

A sigh that seems allied to grief, 
Shall I be blithe—shali | be mute— 

Nor she ithe tear—nor pour the wail— 
When Death has blighte 1 to its root 

‘The sweetest Flower of Malhamdale ! 


- 


Her form was like the far sun-stream 

That glances through the mists of noon— 
Ah! little thought we that its beam 

Woald vanish from our glens so soon! 
Yet when her eye had most of mirth, 

An1 when her cheek the least was pale, 
They talke! of purer worlls than earth— 

She could not stay in Malham.lale ! 


The placid depth of that dark eye 
The wil.t-rose tint of that far cheek— 
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Will still awake the long-drawn sigh, 
While Memory of the past shall speak. 
And we can never be but pained 
To think, when gazing on that vale, 
One angel more to Heaven is gained, 
Bat one is lost to Malhamdale ! 


I may not tell what dreams were mine— 
Dreams laid in bright futurity— 
When the full, soft, and partial shine 
Of that fair eye was turned on me. 
Enough, enough—the blooming wreath 
Of Love, and Hope, and Joy, is pale, 
And now its withering perfumes breathe 


O’er yon new grave in Malhamdale! 


A foreboding, caused, we trust, rather by indigestion than any graver cares, is 
expressed in the subjoined stanzas : 


THERE’S A DARK HOUR COMING. 

‘There's a dark hour coming, 
Which thou, so kind and dear, 

In all thy beauty blooming, 

é Shall fail to charm or cheer! 

The shade it casts before it, 
Its very shade is drear— 

And my soul, as it comes o’er it, 
Feels a deep prophetic fear! 

There's a dark hour coming ! 


The honour oft applauded, 
The heart all truth to thee, 
‘The genius men have lauded 
Will soon be lost in me. 
A star at once o’erclouded, 
Whose beam was fair to see— 
The sun in darkness shrouded— 
O! nought can emblem be 
Of the dark hour coming! 


Its charm when friendship loses, 
When leve is felt no more ; 
When Glory and the Muses 
Have seen their influence o’er ; 
When I view with hate or terror 
The friends I lov’d before, 
When my laugh they hear with horror, 
And, unthank’d, my state deplore— 
QO! that dark hour’s coming ! 


Our next extract is much more Fraserian in character, and we hope, more ex- 
pressive of the author's general state of mind and body. 
A BUMPER WITH ME. 
‘A fig for those fellows who always are sighing 
For woes that have been, or for ills that may be, 
And ever to brain and to bosom denying — 
The raptures that wait on a bumper with me! 


This life hath no sorrows—if rightly we view it ; 
The past is a dream, and if brilliant it be, 

The oftener may fancy turn to it and to it, 
And live o’er its joys at a bumper with me. 


If dark are the pictures it offers to vision, 
A wise man will shun them—not caring to see, 
Will solace his spirit with pleasures Elysian, 
As Lethe he quaffs in a Bumper with me ! 
Come, then, Conservatives ! drink and be glorious ; 
Rads have aright to be sullen; but ye— 
©6’er calumny, trick, and delusion victorious, 
Ye have a right to—a Bumper with me!” 


In the ‘Rayless Night,” Mr. Story shews as great a preference to night over 
day, as Moore does to sea over land; though Tommy, as is usual with him, in- 
culcates a much more practical lesson than his lyrical follower. 

THE RAYLESS NIGHT. 
The rayless night hath richer sweets 
To me than day with all his beams, 
For dear is She my spirit meets 
And talks with in the land of dreams. 


My love’s eye, darkly fring’d and bright— 
Her raven hair’s luxuriant play— 

Her rose-bud lips that breathe delight— 
On these I dare not look by day. 


But all are mine in slumber’s bliss! 

Her fair eye's glance is fond and free ; 
Her lips receive my ardent kiss, 

And vow eternal truth to me. 


Through fairy climes and fairy skies, 
Through scenes that sunbeam never saw, 

Clasp’d to my soul, with me she flies— 
The world forgotten, and its law! 








Yes! rayless night hath richer sweets 
To me than day with all its beams, 
For dear is She my spirit meets 
And talks with, in the land of dreams. 


Our poet now becomes angry, and not without cause,—he has been jilted. It 
is to be hoped that he will not carry the threat in the four last lines into execution, 
as, by 90 doing, he might “furnish employment for the gentlemen of the long 
robe,"’ to borrow an expression from the gentlemen of the long pen. 


THE VOWS THOU HAST SPOKEN. 
“The vows thou hast spoken, 
As oft as we meet, 
Though lightsomely broken, 
Thou ne’er shalt forget ; 
But fly where thou wilt, 
Thou shalt bear with thee still 
A feeling of guilt, 
And a presage of ill! 


The mild moon on high 
Shall thy falsehood upbraid, 
For she looked from the sky 
When the last vow was made. 
The morn with its light 








Shall remind thee of me, 
And my wrongs shall be blight 
On the day and on thee! 


Another may hearken 

Thy suit with a smile, 
And I may not darken 

Thy hopes fora while ; 
But, far from thee never, 

I'll mix with thy kiss— 
Intruding for ever 

Between thee and bliss!” 


MY COUNTRY. 


“My country! there is not in thee 
A path so bare, a scene so rude, 

As not to have some charm for me— 

Some moss-crowned rock, some lonely tree, 
Some flower that loves the solitude ; 

And poor indeed the charm must be 

I would not love—if found in thee! 


My country! with to-morrow’s shine 
My feasted eye shall proudly dwell 
On scenes by many a bard of thine 
To kindred souls made half divine— 
Fair scenes of mountain, lake, and fell! 
Yet shall not I, for all their lore, 
Admire thee—no! nor love thee more !”’ 


THE CHURCH OF OUR FATHERS. 
“Half screened by its trees, in the Sabbath’s calm smile, 
The church of our fathers—how meekly it stands! 

O villagers! gaze on the old hallowed pile— 

It was dear to their hearts, it was raised by their hands! 
Who loves not the place where they worshipped their Gep# 
Whe loves not the ground where their ashes repose ! 
Dear even the daisy that blooms on the sod, 

For dear is the dust out of which it arose ! 


‘Then say, shall the church that our forefathers built, 
Which the tempests of ages have battered in vain; 
Abandoned by us from supineness or guilt, 
O say, shall it fall by the rash and profane ! 
No !—Perish the impious hand that would take 
One shred from its altar, one stone from its towers! 
The life-blood of martyrs hath flowed for its sake, 
And its fall—if it fall—shall be reddened with ours !” 


THE ISLES ARE AWAKE! 
“Hark! heard ye that sound as it passed in the gale? 
And saw ye not yonder Destructive turn pale ! 
” Twas the heart-shout of Loyalty, fervent and true, 
*T was the death-knell of Hope to himself and his crew : 
O waft it, ye breezes, and far let it ring, 
That the Isles are awake at the voice of the King! 


Long years have passed over, in which, with a sigh, 
The good man looked on as the wicked sat high ; 
And half he forgot in the depth of his grief, 

That the joy of the bad hath the date of a leaf; 
Thank God, it is blighted! and true men may sing, 
Since the Isles are awake at the voice of the King! 


The tide of our love never ebbs. We loved on, 

When the gloom of ill counsels o’ershadowed his throne ; 
We loved, when the sun of our Monarch grew dim; 

We sorrowed, yet not for ourselves, but for him ; 

And self hath small part in the raptures that spring 

‘To see the Isles wake at the voice of the King! 


He hath spoke like his Father—‘ Tue ALTAR sHALL stamp 
Which England re-echoes from mountain to strand : 

The dark heaths of Scotia the burden prolong, 

And the green dales of Erin burst out into aong ; 

For the harpies of strife and of blood have ta’en wing, 

And the Isles are awake at the voice of the King!” 


THE KING, IN A BUMPER. 
“The King, in a bumper !—We’ll drink to the crown, 
To the sceptre so mildly held o’er us ; 
For dear are those symbols, of ancient renown— 
‘They were dear to our fathers before us! 
And O! when the spell that is in them falls dead 
On the ear and the heart of a Briton, 
That moment, the glory of England is fled— 
That moment, her destiny’s written ! 


The King of the Isles is no tyrant to fear ; 
And no faction shall keep him a vassal ! 

The peasant is free in his cottage, the peer 
Is free in the light of his castle : 

And shall not our king be, in word and in will, 
As free as his people around him '— 

O! death to the traitors who, baffling him still, 
In fetters would bind, or have bound, him!” 


PALEOTTi. A TALE OF TRUTH. 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 
The note of busy preparation had been heard for many days sounding through 





| the old halls and tapestry chambers of Alton, the ancient seat of the Duke of 


Shrewsbury. Mrs. Collins, the aged housekeeper, with her faded tabby silk gown 
pinned up behind, and fly cap perched a-top of the cushion, over which her silver 
locks were most carefully strained, was up with the grey dawn, to set her maidens 
to work. Window curtains and chair bottoms were uncovered and dusted ; cob- 
webs, which the industrious spiders had been allowed full time to spin, brought 
down from their airy heights on the painted ceilings, and carved testers of the 
antique bedsteads ; while the choicest flowers the gardens could produce, had been 
arranged in the oriental vases, on the high mantel-piece In the state drawing-room, 
to make (as Mistress Collins said to Nelly, the housemaid) a sweet smell for his 
lordship 

But, alas! the flowers faded, apd his grace came not to enjoy the treat prepared 
for his patrician nose. At length one evening, as the indefatigable old lady was 
standing on tiptoe to place some fresh exotics in those same China beaupots, the 
sound of ecarriage-wheels was heard in the avenue. "Twas a miracle the good 
woman did not throw down the rich porcelain, in the hurry of her joy. Away 
waddled she, like a mother duck after its brood, unpinning her gown, and smooth- 
ing down her large sprigged muslin apron, as she went 

It was indeed the duke ; but not alone came he. Alighting from his chariot, 
he handed out a lady dresse! in a splendid foreign habit, with a long veil, nearly 
covering the whole of her person. ‘The housekeeper stool aghast, the young 
maidens peeping behind her, while the little, portly, re !-nosed butler opened hie 


| molish-looking eycs wider than seemed prudent for the'r own safety or con ort. 
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ditary dislike to everything not strictly English, it would have been the fair crea- 
ture that was now presented to her as her future mistress. The rich glow of 
modesty, that lighted up a most lovely and ingenuous countenance, showed to ad- 
vantage those fine features rarely seen but in the classic land of song ; and the 
tones of her low sweet voice, when she spoke. finished the charm of feminine 
perfection. . : 

That the domestics were loud in their praises of the beauty of their new mis- 
tress, cannot be denied : but still, she was a foreigner, and of course a papist, 
and in those days, when the ancient family of Talbot boasted the ducal dignity, 
immediately following, as they did, the abdication of the second James, I need 
hardly remind my reader, that popery was (and not without reason) in exceeding- 
ly evil odour. Mrs. Collins, with a solemn visage, assured the butler it was a 
thing not to be tolerated in a Christian country. “Ah, Mr. Amos!” sighed the 
old lady : “twas an ill wind that blew our young lord over seas to the popish 
country. We shall have nothing, I count me, now, but a lot of outlandish trum- 
pery, coming to turn the old castle inside out. I wonder if she will have a father 
confessor. Lord bless us! that things should come to such a pass, and all 
for the sake of a pretty face, for I'll warrant she had not a guinea’s value to her 
fortune.” P } 

“Indeed you say very right, Mrs. Collins,” echoed the old butler; “ things 
have come toa pretty pass. What would the oldlord say, if he could look out of his 
grave? And I’m sure ‘tis enough to make him, to see the duke taking a wife 
from among these papishes, when so many fine ladies in his own country would 
have been half wild with joy to have got him for a husband. What will poor 
Lady Constance say to it’ And pretty Miss Polly ‘Talbot, that told me she loved 
her cousin better than her own brother? [I reckon they'll none of thei look very 
sweet upon my lord’s foreign wife.’” 

This, and much more, passed between the two old servants, as they sate at 
supper in the housekeeper’s room, while the inferior domestics as freely, and not 
a whit more charitably, handled the subject in the servants’ hall, expressing their 
fears that foreigners would be coming, to turn them all out of their places. 

But in this they neither did justice to themselves, nor their lord. The duke 
knew the value of English servants, of whom, to this day, it may be said, none 
are so cleanly, none look so respectable, and none, perhaps, are so impudent. ‘The 
greatest propriety marked the actions of his grace in all things ; and love, power- 
ful as he had found it, would never have made him its slave, in those points which 
right feeling and reason could not sanction. One Italian servant, therefore, was 
all that ever formed a part of his domestic establishment ; and that was Magda- 
Jine’s own maid. She had been the friend and confidante of her young mistress 
for many years ; and with a heart glowing like her skin, and a temper as uncloud- 
ed as her own Italian skies, she was a valuable and gay, though humble, com- 
panion to the duchess, in a land of strangers. 

Agnes, however, was not so soon reconciled to English habits and English 
manners as her mistress. She had not a husband’s affection to make up for ab- 
sent friends, and banish all remembrance of lovely Italy, with its moonlight sere- 
nades, delicious fruits, and religious pageants, to which latter her heart clung with 
true childish delight ; for Agnes was a Roman Catholic in the most rigid sense, 
and the little forms and mystic observances of her faith often raised the laugh 
against her amongst the servants, and sent her angry and almost weeping to her 
mistress’s chamber, wondering at the impudence and arraigning the ignorance of 
the English, in denying tne right of the pope to burn, imprison, and utterly destroy 
all who did not acknowledge him as the supreme lord of the souls and bodies of 
all Christian people. 

Before we introduce the new duchess to the gaping congregation, assembled at 
the parish church of Alton on the following Sunday, to take notes, not of the 
sermon, but the thousand and one items that make up the catalogue of a bride’s 
paraphernalia, we will just take a glance at events anterior to the duke’s union 
with the gentle Magdaline. 

Beneath the glowing canopy of an Italian sky, and sheltered ainidst groves of 
orange and bowers of myrtle, love may not wreathe more lasting garlands than he 
does in our own cold climate, under the shade of the sweet though not costly 
hawthorn. But to the romantic mind, the same object will appear more at- 
tractive, when dressed by the lavish hand of sentiment, and sparkling in the 
gems of refined beauty. Such, at least, were the feelings of the handsome and 
elegant Duke of Shrewsbury, when he sate gazing, amid the sweet scenery of an 
re landscape, upon the beautiful and half averted face of Magdaline de 

aleotti. 

The duke had often been caught in the toils of beauty in his own country: but 
the casual meetings at a ball, or party, with all the cold ceremonies, matter-of-fact 
conversation, and heartless imagery, that surrounded an English belle, threw such 
a damp over the newly-awakened fire, that, before his heart had become suffi- 
ciently ignited to boast of a steady flame, ‘‘ Love’s young dream” had vanished. 
But now, amidst scenes lovely as the fabled Arcady, or primeval Eden, in the 
land of poesy and the very region of seng, love stole upon him with the looks of a 
syren ; nor did he, till too late, attempt to shut his eyes. In delightful rambles 
among the Elysian gardens of the palazzo de Paleotti, or the still breathing ruins 


which he found brilliantly illuminated, and thronged with masques, in all the gor- 





of departed genius, he could have wandered away his days with the tender Magda- 
line. The midnight dance, the moonlight serenade, the perfumed billet, and costly 
love-token, engrossed all his waking thoughts, and gave to his dreams a rosy 
colouring, like the skies under which he wooed. Thus, all external circum- 
stances combined to keep up the thermometer of love, and to throw such a halo 
over the person of his mistress, as almost to deify as lovely a personification ef 
womanly delicacy and grace, as ever rose from the magic touch of a Phidias or 
Praxiteles. 

Magdaline lost both her parents when a child; and having been placed in a 
convent to be educated, she had imbibed such a pensive cast of countenance, and 
60 meditative a turn of mind, from her long sojourn with the pale sisterhood, that 
her young and gayer friends often called her the little nun. She had no near tie 
but her brother, the Marquess de Paleotti,* over whose household she reigned mis- 
tress, rendering to him, however, the respect of a daughter, rather than the usual 
observances of a sister. 

Ferdinand, Marquess de Paleotti, was a colonel in the imperial army, and the 
military costume accorded well with the bold and chivalrous air that character- 
ized his figure, which in height was majestic, and in proportion symmetrical, with 
a head and face of true Italian contour and beauty. Still there was a something 
in his dark eye that the heart recoiled from. Its shape, its brilliancy, few could 
match, even in that land of fine eyes; but the expression savoured not of the 
sweet charities of life, and the keen glance of suspicion was rarely exchanged for 
one of a kindlier nature. His temper, spoiled by the indulgence of inferiors in 
his childhood, and his pride, inflated by the flattery of parasites in his riper years, 
rendered him obnoxious to all counsel, and impatient of all control; so that few 
ventured to rouse the sleeping lion, that always seemed ready to start from its 
light slumbers. 

The duke of Shrewsbury, with all the open frankness of a good nature, and the 
amiable unsuspiciousness of a mind that ‘thinks men honest if they seem but 
80,” was no congenial companion for such a man as Paleotti ; and, but for Magda- 
line, they never would have joined hands in amity together: but the marquess 
knew fuli well the value of such a suitor for his sister. ‘The alliance was one that 
flattered his pride, and gratified his selfishness. ‘The wealth of his brother-in- 
Jaw would be very serviceable to him, as his pleasures and extravagant style of 
living had already made shipwreck of the greater part of the considerable estates 
that fell to him at his father's death. A friendly purse to draw upon was thus an 








object to Paleotti, till such time as his union with some rich maiden might enable 
him to launch out again into that princely style, in which his proud spirit loved to 
display itself. 

In the hope, therefore, of Magdaline’s becoming the Duchess of Shrewsbury, 
the marquess strained a point to entertain the duke with unwonted splendour and 
hospitality. Yet, under the mask of a flimsy courtesy, Paleotti concealed the | 
bitter feelings of a narrow and envious heart towards his noble guest, as the pos- 
sessor of wealth and virtues beyond his own attainment. 

It will appear strange, that with no one to consult but himself, the duke delayed 
making proposals of marriage to the fair Italian. The fact was, there existed in 
his candid and enlightened mind, a strongly rooted objection to the religion Magda- 
line professed, which was that of the church of Rome. Different faiths appeared 
to him as inadmissible, in the marriage state, as different interests ; and to kneel 
at the same altar, as indispensable as to repose upon 
take at the same board. 

Shrewsbury tried to reason with himself, or rather, to unreason his mind, and 
suffer love to be the umpire: but it would notdo. Religion had worked in his 


the same couch, or to par- 





young heart, before the world had a voice in it; and God's holy word, delivered 
like oracles from the lips of parent and preceptor, had become a law to him; and 
to act against that law every feeling of his heart revolted. He could have laid 
down his life for Magdaline ; but to renounce his faith was impossible. What 
could he do in such a dilemma! Fly! how fly from the only woman he had ever 
really loved, and who loved him in return? for Shrewsbury could not be blinded 
to the tender passion that lighted up the face of Magdaline, at his approach, with 
life and bloom, and cast a shade over her »eautiful features, when he pronounced 
his English “ good night.” 

To fly, however, he at length determined, after many a sleepless night 
passed in the struggles of love against conscience ; when happily for his eternal 
repose, the latter triumphed. The day before the duke was to leave Rome, 
@ grand masqued ball was to be given at the Palazzo de Paleotti, in honour of the 
birth-day of a young Neapolitan heiress, to whom the marquess was paying his 


With an aching heart the duke submitted himself to the hand of his valet that 
evening, on which he was to enjoy the society of the fair Magdaline for the last 
tume ; and the business of the toilet being dispatched, he proceeded to the palazzo, 





* The Marquess of Paleotti was the head of a noble family in Italy. He was born at 
Bologna, and in the reign of Queen Anne was a colonel in the Imperial army. 
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geous and varied costume which taste and fancy could suggest. : 

To do justice to the scene that presented itself to the eye of Shrewsbury 
on entering the marble halls of the palazzo, the imagination of the reader must go 
back to the legendary lore of the nursery, and embody, with breathing life, the 
dramatis persone of the fairy entertainments in the enchanted palaces of their de- 
lightful revels, that made our young eyes to glisten with delight, and the roof of 
our play room to echo with the joyous glee such tales inspired. ‘ 

In the numerous apartments of the palazzo, set apart for the reception of com- 
pany, all that art could furnish or wealth procure had been tastefully brought to- 
gether. The rich velvets of Genoa, and the bright silks of Barcelona, covered 
the walls: vases of the purest alabaster, with their delicately wrought groupings, 
that looked as if a breath would dissolve them, were filled with the gayest and 
most fragrant flowers; statues of Parian marble, seen at intervals between the 
fluted Corinthian pillars, from which hung garlands of living roses and myrtle, 
contrasting beautifully with the chaste pale wreathings of undying art ; lamps of 
transparent beauty, throwing a sort of moonlight softness over the exquisite 
colouring of a Titian, a Claude, or a Guido; the sound of music, upwards 
from the different instruments and voices, all delightfully blended in one har- 
monious whole ; while the graceful figures of the women, sparkling in gems, and 
gliding about with the noiseless steps of sylphs,* completed the enchantment of 
the scene. 

Though all wore masks, the eye of the lover soon distinguished the bright and 
elegant figure of Magdaline, moving amid the groups of Italian beauties that sur- 
rounded him ; yet the duke kept at a distance from his fair mistress. He felt 
that he had too long indulged in those little gallantries, which the latitude of 
foreign manners encouraged, and his own romantic mind too readily fell in with. 
Magdaline, however, accustomed as she was to the idle gallantry of her country- 
men, would have thought nothing of the duke’s attentions, had not his eyes 
(honest English eyes) breathed far more than his lips, and given importance even 
to the gift of a flower, or the words of a simple song. Poor Magdaline saw that 
the duke avoided joining her that evening, though his eyes followed all her move- 
ments ; and once, as she passed him, she heard him audibly sigh. A change so 
sudden, so unexpected, alarmed her affection. ‘The gay scene became oppressive 
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service. Having failed to discover anything sufficiently glaring in her face or 
figure to unduchess her, they set to work in other ways; and Lady Constance 
having heard from her maid what the duchess’s woman had told her, for poor 
Agnes, like most of the guardians of the toilet and pincushion, dearly loved a little 
friendly gossip, the news soon flew about, like a buzzing bee, to every ear, that 
the fair Italian had renounced her religion for a coronet and a coach and six. 
“« How dreadful! said the old lady mothers : *‘ How shocking!” cried the disap- 
pointed daughters ; all of whom would have given up their religion, and every- 
thing else, for such a husband and set of jewels as Magdaline possessed. Never- 
theless, after some further sage talk with their maids, they all came to a better 
train of thought; and it was pronounced to be in no way degrading to insinuate 
themselves into the friendship of the new duchess, who had a handsome brother, 
a marquis, and a colonel in the imperial army. Besides, the wedding would bring 
many a gallant and noble young gentlemen to the duke’s hospitable mansion. 
Country pastimes and rural scenes were propitious to love ; and the very occasion 
of the meeting would put matrimony into every one’s head. In_ short, the 
young ladies wishing to win husbands, and the old ones still loving to dis- 
play their stock of finery and experience, to work they went. Old dresses 
were newly trimmed, new dresses made up inthe last fashion; cosmetics duly 
prepared from the most approved recipes in the old family book ; and every ac- 
complishment brought into frequent display before the lady mamas, who, in starch- 
ed kerchief, and steeple-built head-gear, sat bolt upright, watching the evolutions 
of a fan, or the adjustment of a hoop. 

Thus, through the influence of their selfish feelings, the lovely young duchess 
soon found herself established in the good graces both of her old and youthful 
neighbours ; and, too amiable to look behind the mask of politeness all put on, 
she gave them full credit for an abundance of virtue and good-nature, and felt her 
heart warm with gratitude to the countrywomen of her husband for their attention 
to a stranger. ‘The duke knew human nature a little better than his Magdaline ; 
and, though not prone to judge harshly of others, could exactly measure the depth 
of that regard which a duchess inspired. 

Feastings and revelry were kept up at Alton for several weeks ; and, as the 
young ladies had anticipated, some weddings arose out of the one they met to 














to her; and seeking an opportunity, she stole away ; and retiring to a distant part 
of the gardens, entered a little temple dedicated to Apollo. Sitting down, and 
taking off her mask, the delightful coolness of the night breeze, as it stole through 
the gilded lattice, laden with the odours of the citron and orange blossoms, re- 
vived her; though still a heavy weight hung upon her spirit. She began to re- 
view the past ; for that she had offended him was beyond a doubt.—Ah ! how little 
do men consider, while pursuing the selfish gratification of their feelings, by making 
some gentle girl the object of their temporary devotion, what a dark cloud they 
are preparing for those sunny eyes, that look up to them so trustingly ; or what a 
cruel blight may fall upon the hopes and wishes of an innocent heart, whose only 
fault is “ jove.”’ 

While Magdaline was thus employed, she heard two voices near the temple in 
earnest discourse. In one of them she quickly recognized Shrewsbury’s. 
“* Well,” said his companion, whom by his accent she knew to be English, ‘1 am 
ready to start when you please : but I confess your going so suddenly is a surprise 
upon me. I thought you never could have made up your mind to leave the fair 
Magdaline.” 

** The task was no easy one, I assure you, Clifford,” said the duke; ‘‘ but our 
faiths divide us ; and ’tis best not to delay the parting, but to fly while I can.” 

In an instant the whole truth flashed upon the mind of Magdaline. Her re- 
ligion then was the barrier to her hopes—the separating line between Shrewsbury 
and herself! But for that, she might have been his wife. Her cheek beaame 
pale—her heart died within her ; and leaning her head against a pillar, she closed 
her eyes, and remained motionless, and totally unconscious of the duke’s presence, 
who, after parting from Clifford, had entered the temple, and stood gazing upon 
her with looks of ineffable love and admiration. Whata contrast did her sad and 
inanimate countenance present to the life and splendor of her gala costume! And 
yet, as Shrewsbury contemplated the fair creature, the light of a brilliant moon 
shining fuil upon her, how strongly did he feel the pride with which he would have 
led her forth to the world as his acknowledged bride! Her dark curls, bright and 
glossy, flashed with innumerable gems; her white arms and delicate waist were 
wreathed and clasped with brilliants; and her little foot, with its embroidered 





shoe and silver sandal, realising the fabled Cinderella's, gave her altogether, as 
she sate in the moonlit temple, the appearance of some beautiful enchantress in | 
the crystal halls of fairy land. | 

Hardly sensible that he was speaking, the duke sighed out the name of ‘“ Mag- 
daline,”’ at which she started, and feeling the impropriety of her situation, rose up | 
to goaway. ‘ Stay, sweet Magdaline!” said the duke, taking her hand. “1 | 
have waited for an opportunity like this all the evening. I would speak to | 
you: I would explain some things, that may have appeared changeable in my | 
conduct.” 

**Some other time,” said Magdaline, hurriedly. 

‘No, signora,” said the duke: “it must be new—to-morrow I leave Rome.” | 

Magdaline’s heart was too full for speech. She permitted Shrewsbury to lead | 
her back to the seat; where placing himself beside her, he stated at large 
the struggles he had undergone, in opposing the wishes of his heart, to dedicate 
himself and his fortunes to her service. He painted, with all the eloquence of 
true love, the ardent affection he felt for her: and then broke into such a fervid 
strain of elevated piety, as he enlarged most delicately upon the difference in | 
their faiths, that Magdaline sobbed aloud. An hour passed in this sweet, though 
painful manner, and then they parted from each other—parted ia silence and in 
tears. 

Magdaline retired to her chamber, and the duke to his hotel, both more firmly 
convinced of the congeniality of their hearts and minds, and both believing that 
life had nothing left, comparable to the object which they had, for a point of con- 
science, given up for ever. Having thrown off her gay attire, and stripped her 
dark tresses of their jewelled ornaments, Magdaline retired to her pillow; but | 
sleep she could not. Thought followed thought—tear followed tear. Atlength, 
towards the hour when she usually rose to matins, a disturbed slumber came over 
her, presenting the bright visions of past happiness, darkened by those gloomy 





shadowings of future evil, with which the dreams of the unhappy are ever 
clouded. 

But to hasten to the dénouement of this tale of love. The duke having de- | 
parted with his friend to Germauy, Magdaline underwent a variety of trials, from 
the joint disappointment of her own hopes, and those of her brother. The rage | 
and mortification of the marquess were unbounded, when he found that the duke | 
had actually left Rome, without making proposals to Magdaline ; who in vain en- | 
deavoured to excuse Shrewsbury’s conduct on the plea of his religion—a plea | 
that Paleotti held in the greatest contempt. ‘Though the essence of Christianity | 
could never imbue a nature so compounded of evil passions, more particularly of | 
that one, of all others the most offensive—pride ; yet habit and early superstition | 
made Paleotti cling, with something like devotion, to the outward pomps and | 
ceremonies of the Romish church. Thus Magdaline, unhappy in her home, and 
divided from the only being she had ever found to be all her romantic heart could | 
truly love, was thrown back upon her own mind for resources, from whence to | 
gather comfort and consolation. Day after day, and hour after hour, she ponder- 
ed upon all the duke had said to her respecting their different faiths. She read | 
over and over the books that he had given her upon religion. Perplexed and torn 
contrary ways, she next had recourse to her confessor ; but Father Antonio gave 
her little comfort, telling her to banish all thoughts of the duke, as an alien from 
the true faith. He bid her pray to the saints and holy martyrs, for grace to over- 
come her unhappy passion; and gave her strict injunctions to perform certain 
oblationary penances and fasts, and to come to him to solve all those things her 
tender age rendered her incapable of comprehending. Poor Magdaline wept and 
prayed, fasted and did penance ; and wept again, to find all unavailing. But, not | 
to enlarge upon the subject, suffice it to say, that Magdaline at last made up her 
mind to renounce that faith, which separated her from the duke, and to become a | 
member of the Protestant church. And here we wish we could draw a veil over 
the only blot that history can record, in the unsullied page of Magdaline’s life : 
but truth obliges us to conceal nothing. Let it be understood, then, that | 
disguised in the dress of a peasant girl, Magdaline fled to Augsburgh in Germany ; | 
where, after a formal renunciation of the Romish creed, she became the wife of | 
Shrewsbury. +t 

It did not require much entreaty to prevail upon Paleotti to forgive the mar- 
riage of his sister with one of the noblest peers of England; although, to ac- 
complish it, she had flown in the face of “holy mother church ;” and the duke, 
with his young bride, set out on his return to his native land, happier than he had | 
believed he should ever again have set foot upon its sea-washed shores. 

Thus having conducted the happy pair from Germany to England, we take up | 
the thread we had dropped in the netting of events, and join the noble bride and | 
bridegroom at the church porch, on the before-mentioned Sunday, when the blush- | 
ing Magdaline was to make her appearance as Duchess of Shrewsbury. To run | 
the gauntlet of a first introduction to the world, as a bride, was truly distressing to 
a delicate young female, in those days when women were more chary of being 
looked upon than now. With eyes fixed upon the ground, Magdaline passed on | 


to her pew, her fair face crimsoning with the thought, that all the Argus-eyed | 
matrons and sharp-nosed spinsters in the church were turning their keen glances | 
of criticism upon her. And busily enough, (despite their prayers) went they to 

work, to see if a tooth was too long, or a nose too short ; a cheek too white, ora 
hand not white enough. None of these things, however, could they discover, 

when her Grace, standing up, enabled them to take short-hand notes, to help the | 
memory, in the discharge of their retail duties from house to house, after divine | 





* The Italian women are remarkable for the grace and delicacy of their movements 
t The Duke of Shrewsbury being at Rome, fel oe 
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| throwing a veil over the truth. 


celebrate. In due season, the duchess was presented at court, where her beauty, 
romantic history, and, above all, her splendid jewels, caused the usual nine days’ 
wonder ; when (being neither a card-player nor an intriguante) she was most 
benevolently permitted to retire into that shade, so dear to her chaste spirit and 
holy dispositions. 

Nothing worth noting happpened in the duke’s family for some length of time 
after his marriage. ‘The seasons were alternately divided between their town- 
house and country-seat, at which place the duchess’s arrival was always an event 
of importance, and anxiously looked forward to both by the poor and her genteel 
neighbours,—the first anticipating all those blessings which the great should and 
she did delight to dispense, and the second longing to hear all about the fashions ; 
—whether the Isabella kincob gown was still the vogue, and cherry-coloured stays 
most prevailing, with blue or silver trimmings! ‘Then, when then duchess ac- 
tually arrived, with what eager eyes the young ladies devoured her new furbelow- 
ed scarf and spotted hood! ‘To work they went to make out of their wardrobe 
something, though but the shadow of such elegances. But when Magdaline dis- 
played upon her pretty diminutive feet a pair of Spanish leather shoes, lined ant 
bound with gold, despair took possession of every youthful breast, and London 
was declared to be the only place where people of fashion could possibly live ; 
till worried and wheedled alternately, the poor mothers agreed to send, by the first 
opportunity, for shoes so exactly matching those of the duchess, that it would be 
impossible to tell one from the other. Oh, how selfish is the young heart! Yes, 
youth is all selfishness ; wilfully wasting, by its endless wants and retrograde 
movements, the holy oil of the maternal lamp, that shines only for its use. 

At last a cloud came over Magdaline’s wedded life. Her brother, the marquess, 
having upon the peace of Utrecht quitted the imperial army, came to England. 
The duke and his duchess were not wanting in every outward show of kindness 
and attention, though they lamented his visit as likely to lead to many evils, parti- 
cularly gaming, for which London afforded such fatal facility. Paleotti was much 
pleased with the splendour and elegance that surrounded his sister, whose assist- 
ance he now stood in need of; for his pleasures and extragance had almost beg- 
gared him. He had long since converted his estates into ready money, upon which 
he hoped to be able to keep up appearances till fortune should throw something in 
his way. 

The rank and personal appearance of the marquis won him immediate admit- 


| tance into the first society, and all Magdaline’s fashionable friends vied with each 


other in paying court to the handsome Italian. Balls were given in honour of 
him ; dinner and evening parties made solely on his account; and all the pretty 
court belles put on their most bewitching smiles. “Twas true, he had more the 
look of some haughty sultan than of a gentle gallant ; but then it was so romantic 
to be frightened into love, that, in short, it was impossible to keep their eyes off 
his handsome mysterious face, till his large, brilliant eye acknowledged the favour, 
and then a pretty confusion had a charming effect ; at least, so thought the fair 
gazers; but what the marquess himself thought, his dark and reserved counte- 
nance never revealed. 

There was staying with the duchess at this time, as a sort of humble compa- 
nion, a young girl, the orphan daughter of a poor Irish curate. Ellen Conway 
(for so she was named) could not boast of any of those accomplishments the 
companions of the idle great one of our day require, as the confidantes of the 
boudoir. She had a neat and delicate hand in all sorts of fine needle-work, and a 
sweet, untutored voice, that gave effect to one of her wild native melodies, and 
pathos, the pathos of nature, to those tales of fancy and feeling which she read 
to the duchess. But though the list of Ellen’s acquirements was so scanty, her 
gifts of mind, heart, and person, were not small. Sensible, though too romantic, 
in the first, affectionate and tender in the second, and more than commonly lovely 
in the third, she soon became an object of deep interest to Paleotti, whose proud 
nature was softened by her gentleness, and flattered by her plainly discoverable 
though respectful admiration of him. 

There is nothing, perhaps, so favourable to the growth of a tender attachment be- 
tween two persons of the opposite sex as that intimate footing upon which people 
meet when living under the same roof. The social meal, with all its accompany- 
ing little courtesies, interchange of sentiments, and freedom of intercourse,—the 


| morning walks and evening pastimes,—all combine to open a wider field of enjoy- 


ment and a better knowledge of character, in a few weeks, than years could 
accomplish in the usual meetings of lovers. It was some time before the duchess 
had her eyes opened to the mutual passion that existed between the marquess and 
her beautiful protégée; the pride of Paleotti and the modesty of Ellen equally 
But at last, one of those kind friends that gene- 
rally haunt the dwellings of the great, (ay, and the little ones too,) vapouring about 
like ghosts, to tell of some evil deed which will not let their unquiet spirits rest, 
made Magdaline acquainted with the secret ; in consequence of which an éclair- 
cissement took place, painful, though in different ways, to the lovers. Paleotti 
was much too proud to take the curate’s daughter to wife ; and Ellen Conway, 
mortified and wounded at a proposal, secretly made by the marquess, to live with 
him in the lawless state of unwedded love, threw herself into the arms of the 
duchess, and implored her to send her back to Ireland to an aunt of her father’s— 
the poor but tender foster-mother of her helpless childhood. Her kind protect- 
ress reluctantly acceded to her request ; and in a few days Ellen set off, unknown 
to the marquess, for her native Erin, carrying with her the prayers and loaded with 
the presents of the duchess; and as Paleotti, when she was gone, never once 
mentioned her name, his sister had good hope that he would soon entirely for- 
get her. 

For some months the marquess had sojourned under the roof of Shrewsbury, 
neither adding to nor greatly diminishing from the domestic felicity of the noble 
pair; but on a sudden he intimated to his sister his intention of taking lodgings in 
another part of the metropolis. The duchess was too well acquainted with her 
brother's character to attempt anything like opposition to his wishes, though she 
foreboded nothing but sorrow from his being thus thrown upon his own hands in 
such a place as London. 

Paleotti departed to his new abode, taking with him his faithful Italian valet, 
with whom Agnes, the duchess’s maid, was so much in love, that her mistress had 
no small trouble to soothe and pacify the poor damsel after the departure of Claude, 
whose lively manners, pleasant temper, and sweet guitar, had won him favour 
with all the duke’s domestics. 

Months rolled away, and the marquess seldom visited her but when he wanted 
cash; and when he did come, his abstracted manner and haggard looks made 
Magdaline fear all was going wrong, and that, left to his own reckless way, he 
was leading a life of dissipation and ruinous extravagance. She knew that her 
brother had repeatedly borrowed large suns of the duke, besides frequent supplies 
from her own private purse. Agnes, too, by hints and significant shakes of the 
head, often roused her sisterly fears, as she knew that any information touching 
the marquess’s way of life must come from his own servant, Claude, who fre- 
quently called to chat an hour with his countrywoman, Agnes. 

As the duchess was sitting alone one evening in her dressing-room, the duke 
being then at the House of Lords, Paleotti suddenly opened the door, and stood 


| before her, with looks so wild and disordered as to startle her not a little. His 


hair was unpowdered and dishevelled, his linen soiled, and his whole appearance 
slovenly, and different from what she had ever before seen it. ‘Magdaline! I 
must have cash—instantly, or I’m eternally ruined.” 

“ Good heavens, Ferdinand!” said the duchess, much alarmed; “what can 
be done’? The duke, you know, is not at home, and I cannot—indeed I cannot 
command more than fifty at this moment; but if that will do, you shall have it.” 

“ As she spoke, Magdaline rose to go her escrutoire ; but Paleotti, laying his 
hand upon her arm, said hurriedly, ‘‘ No, no, it will not do : I must have, at least, 
five hundred pounds.” 


“You cannot have what it is not in my power to give you,” said she, mildly 


| but firmly. | 
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“Then take the consequences!” said the marquess, drawing a stiletto from 


his breast. 

Magdaline screamed: “Oh, Ferdinand! dear Ferdinand! what do you 
mean!” 

“To have the money I require, or destroy myself before the unnatural sister 
who will not help me in my need. Once again, hear me, Magdaline! my neces- 
sity for that sum is more than pressing. I must have it, or die ; for 1 will not 
survive my dishonour. You have jewels :—give me them :—I can raise money 
upon them to answer my present purpose.” ! 

Magdaline was silent. Paleotti smiled bitterly. ‘‘ You pause betwixt your love 
for those baubles and my love. Come, no- trifling !—Yes, or no!” and he ex- 
tended his hand that grasped the stiletto. 

‘Indeed, indeed, you should have the jewels,” cried the agitated duchess ; 
‘‘with the duke’s sanction, I would most freely give them; but in his absence, 
to—to—” 

“ Will you give me them or not?” cried the marquess impatiently, and ele- 
vating his voice : “this delay maddens me :’’ and his dark eye flashe|, like the 
red lightning on the stormy deep. 13 } 

The duchess spoke not; but going into an adjoining closet, returned inmediate- 
ly with a little ivory casket in her hands. Paleotti put forth his hand to take it. 

Stop,” said Magdaline, “I must open it first.” ‘Then applying a small key 
that hung at her watch-chain, she lifted up the lid, and displayed to the eager 
eyes of her brother the splendid set of diamonds with which the duke had pre- 
sented her on her marriage. A superb tiara of brilliants, necklace, earrings, sto- 
macher, and breast-knots of the same precious gems, Magdaline took out, one by 
one, and gave into Paleotti’s hand. At the bottom of the casket lay the minia- 
ture likeness of the duke, set round wlth a triple row of brilliants. ‘The mar- 
quess took it up: “This will fetch a good deal,” said he: “they are very fine 
stones indeed.” 

“J cannot part with that,” said Magdaline, hastily taking the picture out of his 
hand. 

“Why not?” asked the unfeeling brother, and her look mildly reproved him, 
as she said, tears standing in her meek eyes, “‘I would as soon part with my 
life.”’ 

“ But you shall have it again,” continued he. 

“No, Ferdinand,” said the duchess, replacing the precious treasure in the cas- 


ket, and turning the key; ‘“‘ No; that will never go out of my possession until all | 


things go.” 

“* Well!” said Paleotti, “‘ you were always a strange romantic creature!" Then 
taking up the blue morocco box in which Magdaline had placed the jewels, he ad- 
vanced to the door, when turning his head, he said, “* Remember, you will have 
then all back again when I can get money to redeem them; so you need not tell 
the duke.”"—( T'o be continued.) 


A ——— 
RECOLLECTIONS OF CADIZ DURING THE SIEGE 
1810, 11, 12. 
[Continued from the last Allnon. | 
The Duquesa de Ossuno was by consent allowed precedence with her eldest 
daughter, the Marquesa de Santa Cruz. Mr. Wellesley opened the ball with a 
contre danse Espagnol, the most graceful and pliant of all dances ; being a mix- 
ture of English country-dance, German waltz, and French quadrille, without the 


jumping and jigging of the first, the pawing of the second, and the exhibition of | 


shins and ancles of the last. The Count Fernon Munoz followed with the tall 
and elegant Duquesa de Higar, who with a mask would have been esteemed the 
finest woman in Europe. Mr. Charles Vaughan, or, as the Spanish ladies usually 
pronounced his name, Baun, was honoured with the hand of Dona Manorla. The | 
Duke of Ossuno, his brother, and a crowd of grandees followed. It has always 
been remarked, that the Spanish ladies appear to more advantage in the national | 
street costume, the sayo or basquina, with the mantilla, than in full dress on the | 
occasion referred to. ‘This was very evident; the style of female dress being | 
half French and half English, the worst portions of each, and so bad, that not all 
the display of diamonds could improve. Diamonds without a head-dress of fea- | 
thers always appear de placé. ‘The Duquesita (or little duchess), as Doita Mano- | 
ria was called, although not yet out of frocks, wore a necklace of diamonds worth 
at least two thousand pounds ; while those worn by the seniors might be counted | 
by tens. But with all thei lack of taste in the ball-room costume, it seems al- | 
most inpossible to make a Spanish wornan look otherwise than captivating by can- | 
dle-light. ‘There was but one Englishwoman presented that night, to defend her 
countrywomen from the imputation of dulnmess and decorous insipidity which | 
foreigners attach to them, and this lady was the wife of Mr. Spencer Smith, the 
brother of Sir Sidney of Acre,* and a very delightful woman. She had passed 
some time in Greece, and was on her way to the Mediterranean to join her hus- 
band, who held some diplomatic office, accompanied by a female friend or compan- 
ion. Without any other advantage of the toilette than a white satin dress, | 
which showed to perfection a form truly Grecian, a chaste coiffure and pear! suit, 
well adapted to her light hair and fair complexion, Mrs. Smith proved a powerful 
champion for the claims of British ladies to a more favourable consideration than 
foreigners are prone to believe. She danced almost exclusively with the Duque 
de Ossuno, whose want of comeliness in face was more than counterbalanced by 
the grace and elegance of his figure and movernents—in the waltz more especially 
in which as a man he excelled; but perhaps he never before met a partner so fully | 
nis equal. Every eye followed them with delight, from the first gentle and | 
lounging revolution of the slow waltz, till it increased by degrees to the rapid | 
whirl which makes the head of the spectator almost giddy to look on. The sup- 
per was splendid, and whatever may be said of the abstemiousness of the Spa- 
niards, it must be admitted that no people on earth partake of the joys and luxu- | 
ries of the table with more undistinguished gusto, or drink more wine without its | 
having the slightest visible effect; not that either sex possesses that bibacious 
propensity which this circumstance would imply; that strength of head or sto- 
mach must therefore be in some degree constitutional. Amidst the hundreds of 
decanters of wine, flasks of champagne, and vases of iced punch, flying about on 
this and similiar occasions, when the hour for resuming dancing arrived, not one 
Spaniard could be seen even in that fitst stage of inebriety called elevated,” 
while many and many a British officer found, in the fluency of his tongue, all that 
he had lost in the steadiness of his gait in the “ first set after supper.” © This 
seems an extraordinary quality in the Spanish temperament.t This entertainment 
was very well timed, for it brought about the ambassador a crowd of grandees 
whose principles were very much doubted. ‘Their loyalty had been exposed to a 
hard trial, it is true. Driven from splendid palaces in Madrid or the provinces, 
they fled before an array of triumphant invaders; and numbers of the Spanish 
noblesse, and those the most noble and ancient, including even the Duke of Medina 
Celi, who, in default of royal issue, had legitimate pretensions to the throne, were | 
reduced to the dilemma of sheltering themselves in Cadiz in half-finished, or even | 
in parts of houses. ‘To persons thus situated every act of kindness and attention | 
had double value; the wavering opinions of many were won over, and fixed to | 
maintain the cause of the country against France, by their new-born confidence in 
the British Government, from the enlightened, the generous, and the happily ex- | 
ercised policy of the British minister. It was pleasing to every well wisher of | 
Spain (and with the exception of a few inveterate and incorrigible, though honest- 
hearted Bulls, we all were) to observe the growing intimacy and confidence be- 
tween the great leading members of the aristocracy and government of Spain and 
the ambassador, and this too without effort or importunity, but sheerly the result 
of high personal consideration for the individual, and a grateful appreciation of the 
henetits of British alliance. ‘The reverses which the armies of Spain experienced | 
in Catalonia, Valencia, &c., tended but in a small degree to depress the spirits of | 
the people of Cadiz and Isla. A Spaniard can always find consolation for defeat | 
in the valour, supposed or real, of the vanquished ; and it is not saying too much 
to assert, that this very national vanity became one of the most useful virtnes at | 
that period ; for if reason and a clear judgment had been suffered to operate, the | 
people must have sunk under the constant succession of disheartening defeats | 
and disgraces which were then experienced by the armies in Catalonia, &c. The | 
government, with great prudence, withheld as long as possible from the mass of | 
the people all intelligence from those armies calcalated to depress their hopes, or | 
relax their exertions ; and General Blake, with the remnant of his defeated forces, 
had arrived from the eastern provinces in Cadiz before the inhabitants knew or | 
even conjectured the extent of the national calamities in that quarter. The defeat | 
and dispersion of an army was soon forgotten in the triumph of some Guerilla 
chief; the first was called a movement, the last a glorious victory! All this was | 
perfectly justifiable with such a people, and under such circumstances. | 
| 








Amongst the visitors to Cadiz about this time the most distinguished was the 
Duke of Orleans, now Louis Philippe, King of the French. He made his appear- 
ance from Sicily with a slender suite, and was desirous of appearing under the } 
character of a private individual; but the Regency, with a due regard to etiquette 
couki not allow a prince so nearly allied to their own sovereign to remain a moment 
in the Spanish territory without according to him all the distinctions due to his 








* Whose stories (although he merited all the praise he demanded for his valuable servi- 
Coes) gained him the soubriquet of * Lone Acrg.” 

t The writer having once been detained by a heavy flood in a village in the Estrella 
mountains in 1809, was lodged in the house of the padre, who, not having any wine im his | 
establishment, sent among his neighbours to collect a few canadas of the wine of the coun- 
try. When it arrived it was so strongly favoured of the skin that it was impossible to 
drink it. Having his canteens, in which was an abundant store of good old Jamaica rum, 
With sugar, a fine bowl of punch was substituted for the wine. The padre and his three 
micces each drank a wine-glass of that powerful lijuor pure and unmixed, it taking effect 
only (slightly) on the padre. The curo,a young priest under five-and-twenty, paid an 
evening visit, and was invited by his superior to taste of the “‘rom TERGLEY.” He de- 
clined, asserting that nothing stronger than water ever passed his lips, except the sacra- 
mental wine. The old padre continued to urge him, winking most knowingly at his Eng- 
lish visitor, as if he anticipated a scene of ruN. At length the young man consented to 
drink a large wine-glassful of rum. ‘he ludicrous grimaces of the fat little padre while 
awaiting its effects were amusing, but his expectations were sadly baulked ; for during the 
hour he remained the curo exhibited no change on his handsome dark countenance, pre- 
Serving the same gravity as when he entered. 
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rank. ‘The state-coach (used by the Regency), with its six horses, and squadron 
of cavalry, was sent up from Isla de Leon for the conveyance of his highness and 
suite to the seat of government. ‘The object of the Duke’s visit was to solicit a 
command in the Spanish army, by which he hoped to entice to his standard all the 
malcontents of the French ranks. It is understood that his proposition, from 
the first moment it was submitted, met with the coldest reception ; nevertheless 
the regency, to qualify their refusal of his disinterested offers, treated him with 
every mark of personal regard and attention, and though declining his promises of 
service, tendered him the honorary rank of captain-general in acknowledgment. 

The Duke took his leave, after a few days’ sojourn, for the court of his father- 
in-law, rather disappointed and mortified at the unexpected results of his mission. 

A character of inferior rank, but of no small notoriety in his own way, also paid 
us a hasty visit; no less a personage than Lord Blayney, a northern Irish peer, 
whose Parliamentary influence obtained for him the command of an expedition 
which any captain inthe British army would have conducted with more skill and 
prudence, as the result sadly proved. But Lord Blayney was a gallant hot-head- 
ed soldier, who, unfortunately for himself and his troops, took a very one-eyed view 
of the important duty he undertook to perform. His Lordship, who was as per- 
fect a gourmand as abrave soldier and general genius, brought with him to the am- 
bassador’s table, besides his very lively and entertaining, though eccentric, self, a 
store of the latest invented pickles, sauces, and preserves ; a cargo of soda water ; 
a pair of self-iluminating patent lamps ; a portable horse-shoe of his own invention 
(and a clever one too) ; and his last book on the art of veterinary surgery. 

The total failure of, and the misfortunes which followed, his Lordship’s Malaga 
excursion, are matters of history. Poor Lord Blayney was one of the first dooin- 
ed to inglorious capture ; and those of his party who were fortunate enough to 
escape could not but deplore that, to so stout and manly a heart the blessing of a 
calculating head had not been added. Lord Blayney published a book in 1816 or 
1817 ; a Narrative, it was called, of the Expedation to and Capture at Malaga; but, 
after a few pages, it has no more reference to Malaga than to Madagascar. It 
| was, in truth, a journal, and a very amusing one, of his own sayings and doings, 
| adventures and even amours at Verdun, where he passed some years of his life— 
| sometimes merry, sometimes sad, but never cynical. He was by turns amateur 
| cook and confectioner, farrier, sadler, and general artisan of that general jail for 

British prisoners and détenus. His book, besides giving a piquant description of 
all the little /aazsons of that place of very lax morality, is a melange of Mrs. Glass's 

cookery and ‘Taplin’s farriery ; one-half the work being printed im italics, and the 
other in capitals! No writer since the days of Joe Miller caused more hearty 
laughter, although Lord Blayney was innocent of any such intention, much less 
effect. His jokes, which he always commenced with “ By the by, this reminds 
me of a most remarkable circumstance,” were the only parts of the book on which 
a reader could look grave. 

Andrew Lord Blayney, a stanch Protestant ascendency (“ black north,” as they 
say in Ireland), married Mabella, daughter of the Earl of Caledon, and dying, was 
succeeded by his son Cadwallader. 

We had also a flying visit from General Houghton, one of the best humoured 
men and inveterate punsters that ever enlivened a company. Puns, he used to 
say, ought to be d——d bad, in order to make you laugh ; and the merit of his 
may be estimated by his always keeping the table ina perpetual roar. He wasa 
fine fellow, and his gallant behaviour at Albuera, where he fell covered with 
wounds, will be thought on with admiration and respect as long as a survivor of that 
bloody day lives to tell the tale. 

But one of the most amusing of these birds of passage was an English senator, 
who rejoiced in the patriarchal name of J , who, although no chiropodist, had 
been engaged in the corn-trimming question forthe last twenty years. ‘This gentle- 
man, who had past some time at Malaga, Cadiz, and Seville, and whose quarto 
volume on ‘“‘ Men, Women, and Things, Customs, Laws, and Manners of Ancient 
and Modern Spain” should be in every person’s hands who values the pleasure of 
a sound nap—not at all liking the flight of those bedies of light called bombshells, 
gathered up his manuscripts and his sac de nuit, determined to take advantage of 
the sailing of a bmg of war with despatches for Lisbon, then unmooring in the 
bay of Cadiz, to proceed so far on his way to England. Engaginga Spanish 
boat, he shoved off, at first in great trepidation, as shells were pretty plentifully 
flying about the bay, and also from apprehension that after all his risks he might 
not catch the brig. Half the watch were aloft making sail, when the member for 
, waving his hat, and roaring ‘“ Brig a-hoy !’’ was descried, the Spanish boat- 
men meanwhile pulling with all their might. The lieutenant of the watch, through 
his speaking trumpet, demanded ‘* What he wanted?’’ The answer was, “ A 
passage to Lisbon.”’ ‘Ask him who heis,” said the captain. The reply of the 
supplicant was, “ My name is J om !” repeated the captain; “a 
damned Jewish name. No, no, it won't do, tell him; so,’ then addressing him- 
self to the men aloft, ‘‘ loose top-gallant sails.” By this time the brig was under 
weigh. “ Sir,’’ says the lieutenant, “ he is waving his hat, and holding up a large 
book.’ ‘ What the devil does he want!” peevishly asked the captain ; “you 
know we can’t take the chap in, that’s flat.” 

The stranger had approached within cable's length, and then roared out, with the 
lungs of a boatswain, “I want to get to England immediately, to attend my duties 
in Parliament !’’ ‘ What's that?” quickly asked the captain ; “ did he say hes 
duty in Parliament’?” ‘ Yes, sir,” replied the lieutenant. ‘* D—me, that alters 
the case. Stand fast, top-gallant-halyards,” roared the captain. ‘“ Back main- 
topsail—wear ropes at the side there! Steward, bring up my best hat, and put a 
bottle of Madeira on the table. His duty in Partiament! Gently fend off there. 
Now, sir, give me your hand—welcome on board the Persiana,” concluded the 
captain, as he dowsed his hat, and tripped before the legislator, bowing like a 
dancing-master, followed by the honourable member, who seemed to feel all the im- 
portance of the senatorial character ! 

* We may fill now, sir, I presume,’ 
captain. 

The reader must now accompany me to Isla. Here we find General Graham— 
the good, the gallant and generous Graham —that preux chevalier of his glorious 
days of warfare—established in his quarters. Beloved and respected by all—the 
idol of his own circle—surrounded by a staff of distinguished officers devoted to 
him, not more by the ties of professional respect than by that personal regard 
which he had the happiness to inspire in all around him—with an army ready to 
follow where e’erhe list—in the enjoyment of the confidence and esteem of all 
true patriots—and by none held in higher veneration than the poor, half clothed 
Spanish soldiers! who would have rejoiced to have been allowed to range them- 
selves under his banner. Shortly after daybreak each morning the general was to 
be scen at the head of his staff, sweeping along the heights which com:nanded 
the St. Petri River, inspiring by his presence the zeal and activity of the troops 
and artificers of both nations employed about the several batteries which soon 
rendered his position so secure. By his humane and considerate arrangements for 
the health and comfort of these numerous working parties, their food, their wine, 
and even their fuel were brought to the scene of their labours. ‘The soldiers, 
one and all, considered him as their protector as well as governor, and wrought 
with an energy and diligence which proved their humble sense of duty and re- 
gard. Before eight of the clock every guard, nay, every sentinel’s post, was 
visited on the long and scattered line of defence 

The Spanish generals and authorities were astonished at such activity, and the 
soldiers were enraptured at even the chance of fighting under a leader, in whose 
every action the soul of the soldier broke forth. But without this constant 
activity what the fate of Isla would have been is no longer doubtful ; and if as- 
sailed from the land side, from the loss of Isla, Cadiz must have fallen! General 
Graham was aware that, with the whole coast opposite to him bristling at every 
point with guns to the number of from three to five hundred pieces of heavy 
artillery, nothing but the most unremitting activity and watchfulness could induce 
the safety of a position so extensive and so exposed to attack. He had opposed 
to him one of the first generals of the age, whose character had in a manner been 
staked on the result of this siege. Soult, however, whose services were with- 
drawn to other quarters for a while, left the command in nearly equally skilful 
hands. Marshal Victor, Duke of Belluno, proved himselfa powerful assailant, 
but both were baffled, and in the end Cadiz and Isla triumphed! The house in 
which General Graham had taken up his quarters was that vacated for his use by 
the governor, Den Diego Alvear. an officer whose heavy misfortunes were still 
fresh in the recollection of every British officer, and as deeply regretted 

* * * * * * 
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said the lieutenant, with an odd leer at his 


The Regency having now fixed on Isla as their permanent residence, the foreign 
ambassadors of course followed, and Cadiz lost for a season the splendid hospi- 
talities of the hotel of the British Minister —but a heavier calamity was impending! 
Whispers of the reappearance of the dreadful epidemic disease which, a few 
years before, had swept off fourteen thousand of the inhabitants of Cadiz ina 
few weeks, were first heard from the Bario de la Vina, the quarter of the city in 
which the lowest order of the people reside : the rapidly increasing deaths in that 
district were attempted to be accounted for by the increase: wants and privations 
of the poorer classes ; but the awful truth could not be long concealed, and soon 
those whispers became the half-suppressed murmurs of thousands, and the words 
“ Epidemia,” and “ Calentura Amarilla” (yellow fever), were heard at every cor- 
ner, but not without the careful glance of the alarmist on al! sides, to see that he 
was not heard by the hu:nble ministers of justice, whowere on the constant watch 
to make prisoners of all who should be found propagating the report. But in the 
mean time the disease, which had been making fearful progress amongst the poor 
and needy, soon reached that class to whom the plea of poverty could not apply 
as a cause forthe rapid mortality. Concealment became no longer possible. Pray- 
ers were offered up in all the churches—fasts and penitences enjoined, and every 
precaution which the terror of the people and the wis !om of the governor could 
suggest, was used to mit gate, if it could not ward off, the ravages of this Euro- 
pean plague. Arnongst the prudent measures adopted on the cessation of this 
dreadful visitation in 1804, the burial of the dead within the vaults or walls of the 
churches in the city was for once and for ever abo! shed, and a large tract of 





ground, three furlongs beyond the outer ditch of the second line of defence, was 





appropriated for a public cemetery. 














The next precautionary measure was the ge 
neral destruction of all tapestry or hangings of woollen or silk, more especially in 
those houses which were tenanted by several families, together with old curtains, 
carpeting, mats, mattrasses, &c.—This sanatory regulation extended itself to 

the highest quarters ; formerly all the cabinets, saloons, and boudoirs in the bet- 

ter class of houses were hung with the richest figured silk, every yard of which 
was consigned to the flames, and those who were willing to replace the luxury 
had to purchase the articles new, after the purification of their houses had been 
certified by the officers of health ; but the more sensible discontinued this expen- 

sive decoration, leaving nothing but the smooth walls which in almost every house 
are refreshed with a coat of lime twice during the summer months. This, while 
it reduces the chances of contagion, certainly gives an_unfinished appearance to 
the spacious rooms, which is, however, obviated by rich mirrors, pictures in light 
and elegant frames, and costly brackets supporting ornaments of splendid china or 
glass. Carpets are wholly abolished ; and as the floors of the most superb houses 
are of red tiles, from the cellars to the attics, the foot is protected from contact 
with them by matting, either of Spanish or Indian manufacture. ‘The curtains 
are generally of muslin, and, from the absence of coal smoke, of a spotless and 
radiant whiteness. By these judicious precautions Cadiz was much better prepar- 
ed to meet the awful revisit of the pestilence ; the most rigorous measures were 
established with respect to the intercourse between the diseased and those whose 
health remained unaffected—whole streets were placed under quarantine—houses 
of business, to the great detriment of their affairs, were sealed up with all their 
inhabitants, where once the yellow fever had made its appearance. The physi- 
cians, the officers of health, and the Gallego labourers who carried in provisions 
and water, and who removed the dead, were the only visitors to the house of 
mourning! ‘The destroying angel spared neither sex nor age—no passing bells 
were tolled for the dead—they were silently hurried to the grave at sunset in mass- 

es—the greater number without those rites of religion which the people of those 
countries consider somnecessary to their salvation. An appalling terror seized even 
the priesthood—many, very many of whom had perished from their laudable de- 
sire to administer the last consolations dictated by religion and humanity. At the 
Puerta de Tiena, an office was established for registering the number and names 
of the deceased, as their remains were hurried through that last passage to the 
yawning grave, prepared, not for one, but for scores! Here was erected an altar, 
where masses were constantly offered up for the repose of the souls of those who 
had been summoned from life ‘unanealed, unanointed, and with all their imper- 
fections on their heads.’ Each morning the official bulletin of deaths appeared. 
Heavens! with what anxiety the eyes of survivors, scanning the report, compared 
the numbers departed within the last twenty-four hours with the preceding. For many 
weeks a gradual increase appeared each day; but happily, compared with the 
dreadful mortality of 1804, it was but as one to four. 

From a strictness of discipline, and regularity of system established for the 
safety of the British troops, and attempted to be followed by the Spanish com- 
manders of regiments, the soldiers were rigidly confined to their barracks, ex- 
cept those actually on duty in the city; their rations of wine exchanged for one 
of spirits; a gill of rum diluted was the daily allowance of each man. Lime 
was abundantly supplied to wash the walls and passages, and vinegar to sprinkle 
all the floors ; these were preservative measures which none but British troops 
would have enjoye|. The entire loss to the English drum during this terrible ca- 
lamity certainly did not exceed fifty. Some of the civilians, whose particular du- 
ties necessarily drew them towards the infected districts, paid the penalty of their 
lives for the faithful performance of their hazardous task. Eight or ten English 
and Spanish subordinates, acting under the commissariat department, perished, 
and one officer of the army. 

Although a painful reminiscence to the writer, it may satisfy the curiosity of the 
reader to view the rapid progress and awful termination of a disease which baffled 
all medical skill to avert or alleviate. No certain evidence has ever yet been pro- 
duced to authenticate the recovery of any one person, whether in youth, 
maturity, or old age, from the attack of this dire scourge of humanity. 
Hundreds, it is true, whose habits were weak and systems constitution- 
ally billious, took it from fright; and although many perished, many 
more recovered, whose jaundiced eye and sallow cheek gave, as they 
imagined, evidence of their having had the genuine disorder; but the Spanish 
physicians, humble though they be in the science of pathology, seldom failed in 
their prognosis when deciding on the fate of those attacked. For example, the 
young gentleman alluded to, and who was one of the first victims, had returned 
to supper, after his usual evening lounge, to the house where his chief was quar- 
tered, and in the lower part of which he had a chamber. His spirits, generally 
lively, were observed to be unusually depressed; insomuch, that some uneasi- 
ness was felt by the gentlemen of the establishment, and by the lady ef the only 
married one, whose fine family of young children were strictly confined to the 
attic story of the house. ‘The youth, however, attempted to rally; but his 
efforts were in vain. His fried fish lay before him untouched, and his glass of 
wine, which he twice tried to gulp down, remained unemptied. 

A physician of the name of Ramcati, a man of no mean talent and experience, 
had fixed his eyes on the young officer from the moment he took his seat at the 
table, but fearful of alarming the lady of the house, pretended to make light of 
his complaints, which (as the doctor, unfortunately for one of his profession, was 
deaf) he expressed by po.nting to his forehead and eyes, and moving his head, to 
give an idea of his sense of giddiness. On the retirement of the lady, the doctor 
immediately ordered the ill-fated youth to his room, which he was unable to reach 
without assistance, and then pronounced the appalling words—‘ He is struck!” 
Kind and humane as were the members of the establishment, they would have 
given a thousand dollars to effect his removal, but at that late hour it was im- 
practicable. They passed an agonized night, and at seven the next morning, a 
sulla de mano (sedan chair) was at the door, ready to take the unfortunate officer 
to the general hospital. No one had entered his room during the night, nor would 
any of the domestics now approach it. He lay moaning on his bed in his 
clothes, not having had strength to remove them the previous night. The 
Gallegos were as timid as the servants, but having been furnished with a piece 
of camphor wrapped in linen, with which they plugged their mouths, one of them 
ventured to approach the chamber, where he beheld the ghastly young man 
struggling from chair to chair toreach the door. He called in a piteous tone for 
his chief, whose room was in the entre suelo (the second floor in a Spanish house 
being the grand suite), to assist him. 

His call was not disregarded; he was borne in the arms of that officer and 
placed in the chair, while with tearful and averted eyes he took his last leave of 
the talented and promising being whose hours of life were numbered. During the 
distressing scene the family stood in the balcony overlooking the patoo, or centre 
of the house (which being built in a hollow square, leaves an opening in the mid- 
dle, in which is the posa or tank of water). They were all in tears; and when 
their guest had performed his mournful office and was about ascending to break- 
fast, they entreated him to remain below; mean time the waterman was des- 
patched for a barrel of water, which afforded a bath, and then every article of 
clothing which he had worn was steeped in vinegar. After this purification, and 
an entire change of garments (at the loss of the old suit), he was allowed to sit 
at the breakfast table —The poor young oflicer, after being placed in the 
British gencral hospital, was, it is feared, left ina great measure to take the 
chance of his fate ; no person but the chief of the medical staff, and his surgeons 
and assistants, were permitted to enter, and how they performed their dangerous 
duty it is now uscless to enquire ; but at about ten o'clock the next morning the 
officer to whese service he had been attached prevailed on one of the hospital 
mates to allow him to look into his room, and if he were yet sensible, to collect 
his last wishes and requests; when a horrid sight presented itself; the corpse of 
the unfortunate and abandoned youth was lying extended within grasp of a pitcher 
of water, to which he had endeavoured to crawl from his low bed, with the hope 
of assuaging the thirst which was consuming him, but he had sunk under the 
effort! It was a heartrending sight, and one which could not be confessed to the 
inhabitants of the house from which he had been removed till many weeks after 
the epidemic had totally disappeared. The most kind of humane beings ate 
not proof againstthe indurating effects of the terror and horror which accome 
pany the awful sound of “ Pestilence !” 





THE GREAT METROPOLIS. 


By the Author of ‘Random Recollections of the Lords and Commons" 2 vols, 
Saunders & Otley. 

This book should have been entitled “ The Theatres, the Clubs, and the Press 
of London,” for the chapters on society which it contains read so much like cari- 
catures, and obviously owe so much more to hearsay than personal experience, 
that they were far better removed from the volumes before us. Like the previous 
publications by its author, “The Great Metropolis” is smart and amusing :—a 
hasty perusal, however, has revealed to us so many blunders in the first volume, 
that we shall not, for the present, quote from it, having no time to accompany our 
extracts with comments and corrections. Suffice it to say, that our author has 
carricd his random spirit much too far in his present work, both in looseness of 
stating facts and in the admission of personality. ‘The second volume is entirely 
devoted to the “ Press of London :”’ our provincial readers will be interested in 
reading of its mechanical details, while those of the metropolis are always ready 
for a good story. ‘To gratify both, then, and by way of sequel tothe “ Recollec- 
tions of the House of Lords and Commons,” on which we have drawn liberally, 
we shall confine our present extracts to anecdotes of that useful and diligent body 
—the parliamentary reporters 

“The Parliamentary Reporting establishment of the daily press has been jocu- 
larly called ‘The Fourth Estate.’ The joke is one of those in which there is 
much more truth than is generally supposed. The influence which the parliamen- 
tary reporters exercise on public opinion, is incalculably great. Everything is left 


to their own discretion. ‘They receive no instructions from the proprietors or 





editors of the different journals with which they are connected, as to what is to be 
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feported, and what not ; and when their reports are completed they are handed 
#0 the compositors, without the alteration of a single word, or anything im the 
shape of enlargement or abridgement being suggested by the editors. It is clear, 
therefore, that their power to influence public opinion is very great. Happily, 
however, the power which the reporters thus possess is almost invariably exer- 
eised in the right way. They never allow private partialities or private prejudices 
to interfere with their discharge of a public duty. ‘They always take care to pro- 
port:on the length of their reports to the space which the speaker fills in the pub- 
lic eye, and to the importance, or otherwise, of the subject on which he addresses 
the House. And their tact and judgment in this respect are remarkable. ‘They 
know well who are the most influential speakers, and what is the measure of im- 
portance which the public attach to the question discussed. * * 

“ We often hear of the advantages of a division of labour. There never was 
a more striking illustration of this than is furnished in the case of parliamentary 
reporting. When Mr. Perry, late proprietor of ‘‘The Morning Chronicle,’ com- 
menced his career as areporter, which was about the year 1780, the morning 
papers hadonly one reporter each. He had to remain in the House during the 
whole of the proceedings, and to give an account of them—a mere outline, of 
eourse—from the beginring tothe end. What aggravated the fatigue and diffi- 
culty of the task, was the circumstance of not being allowed to take any notes in 
the gallery. Reporters were then obliged to trust wholly to memory. ‘The entire 
number of parliamentary reporters now on the metropolitan newspaper press, 1s 
about eighty. Upwards of sixty of the number are on the morning papers, and 
the remainder on the evening. ‘The parliamentary reporting corps of the leading 
morning papers, varies from twelve to fifteen. Each reporter takes a turn of 
three-quarters of an hour's duration. The moment his time has expired, he quits 
the gallery, his place being taken by another, walks down to the office of the paper 
for which he is engaged, where he extends his notes ina legible hand, and then 
transfers the manuscript, which is on small slips, written only on one side,—to the 
printer. ‘The printer distributes the slips among the compositors. The writing 
only on one side, facilitates the labour of the compositor, who, when five or six 
of them are employed on the same reporter's copy ,always puts his manuscript into 
types as fast as he can get itready. When the reporter who succeeded the first 
gentleman has been on duty three-quarters of an hour, he is relieved by some of 
his colleagues, and he also goes directly to the office to write out his copy ina 
perfect hand. In this way the thing goes on alphabetically the whole night, until 
all the reporters on the different establishments have severally had their ‘ turns’— 
unless the House should chance to rise before the number is exhausted. It 1s but 
very seldom than any of the reporters have two turns on the same night. ‘They 
only have so, either when two or three of them are absent from ill health, or on 
other business, or when both Houses sit for some considerable time. In that case 
the reporters severally extend the duration of their turns, in either House, to an 
hour,—otherwise they would be required to take a second turn before they had 
written out the first. This sometimes happens even with the hour turns. It so 
happens, either when the speaker or the subject has been so important as to render 
& copious report desirable ; or when the reporter's notes, which is pretty often the 
case, are so confused as to prevent his reading them with ease. 

“‘When a reporter begins extending his notes for the compositor, he writes at 
the commencement of his first slip his own name and the name of the colleague 
whom he succeeds, in this way—‘ Hammond follows Richards,’ or whatever else 
the names of the parties chance to be. When he finishes his turn, he writes in 
the same way at the end of his slip the name of the gentleman who follows him, 
together with his own. ‘The object of this is to enable the printer to arrange the 
copy given him by the various reporters in its proper order. But for this regula- 
tion, the speeches of the different members would be thrown into confusion, and 
awkward transpositions of the several parts of the same member's speech would 
also occasionally occur. 

“When a reporter takes copious notes of any speech, it usually requires five 
times the time to extend those notes in a readable hand, which it occupied in 
taking them. Supposing, for instance, that a reporter has a turn of an hour, it 
will take fully five hours hard incessant labour to extend his notes for the printer. 
The notes which a good reporter will take in three-quarters of an hour, usually fill, 
when extended, about two columns of ‘The Times.’ In the case of Lord Stan- 
ley, and some other honourable members, who speak with much rapidity, the notes 
#0 taken would, when written out at full length, ocupy two columns and a half of 
‘The Times.’ 

‘Many of the reporters write with much rapidity. It is considered a great ef- 
fort to write a column of ‘The ‘Times’ in two hours and a half; but instances 
have been known of its being done in two hours. Mr. Serjeant Spankie was one 
of the most rapid writers ever known on the press. When a reporter on ‘ The 
Morning Chronicle,’ in Mr. Perry’s time, he, on one occasion, wrote a column in | 
an hour. Tobe sure, the paper was then much smaller in size than it now is, and 
the type much larger than that now used, but the disproportion was not so great | 
as not to entitle the effort of the learned gentleman to be regarded as the most suc- 
cessful one at rapid writing, with which I am acquainted. ‘The next most success- 
ful, perhaps, was that of the late Mr. William Godwin, junior, who, when a re- 
porter five or six years ago on ‘ The Morning Chronicle,’ wrote a column of the 
the then size of the paper in an hour and three-quarters. It is to be observed, 
that in the cases to which I refer there was not only the mere manual exercise of | 
writing, but aleo the reading of the notes. * * 


“Complaints are occasionally made by members, that their speeches are not 
reported verbatim. Pretty speeches, in that case, would some of their orations 
appear! ‘Tho plan of giving verbatim reports was once tried by Dr. Stoddart, 
now Sir John Stoddart, when he conducted ‘The New Times.’ The result of 
the experiment was such as ought to prevent any one calling for verbatim reports 
in future. The members made downright fools of themselves, and set the public 
a laughing from one end of the town to the other. Lord Castlereagh exhibited 
himself as ‘ standing prostrate at the foot of Majesty,’ and as ‘ walking forward 
with his back turned on himself.’ Sir Frederick Flood, one of the Irish mem- 
bers, and a great stickler for verbatim reports, appeared one morning as having on 
the previous evening enlightened and delighted the House with the following pro- 
found philosophy and brilliant eloquence :—‘ Mr. Spaker,—As I was coming to 
the House to perform my duty to the country and ould Ireland, I was brutally 
attacked, Sir, by a mob, Mr. Spaker, of ragamuffins, Sir. If, Sir, any honourable 
gintlemin is to be assaulted, Mr. Spaker, by such a parcel of spalspeens, Sir, as 
were after attacking me, Mr. Spaker, then I say, Mr. Spaker, that if you do not, 
Mr. Spaker, be after protecting gintlemin, like myself, Sir, we cannot be after 
coming to the House of Parliament at all at all, Mr. Spaker. And, Sir, may I 
be after axing you, Sir, what, Sir, would become, Sir, of the bisness of the coun- 
try, Mr. Spaker, in such a case, Mr. Spaker! Will you, Sir, be after answering 
myself that question, Mr. Spaker? It's myself that would like an answer, Sir, 
to the question, Sir, as soon as convanient, Sir, which I have asked you, Mr. 
Spaker."t * *# 

“In the last House the reporter's room was immediately adjoining the gallery 
for the public. The reporters were in consequence everlastingly annoyed by 
* strangers’ asking the way to it. On one occasion, in the session of 1834, a 
farmer-looking person, the very beau ideal, 1 can fancy, of one of Cobbett's ‘ clod- 
poles,’ after having been told the way into the gallery by one of the reporters, in- 
quired whether he should stand or sit when he went in. ‘What you must do,’ 
said the reporter, who had been a good deal annoyed by ‘ strangers’ a little before, 
‘what you must do is constantly to bow as low as possible to the Speaker, whom 
you will see in the chair, at the other end, and when he observes you, and makes 
a nod, you may then sit down.’ 

“The poor simple countryman did as he was desired. On entering the gallery 
he bowed as low and unremittingly te the Speaker as if a Chinese mandarin, to 
the great amusement of the other ‘strangers,’ who wondered what it ‘was all 
about ;’ but still no nod of recognition from the man, as he called him, with the 
*big wig.’ The poor fellow did not, in parliamentary phraseology, ‘catch the 
Speaker's eye.’ At length, one of the officers, observing the stranger paying 
his obedience to the Speaker, ordered him to be seated; an order with which, 
though given in @ very surly manner, he very promptly and cheerfully com- 
Pied. * * 

“ About five-and-thirty years ago, the debate, which was about English labour- 
ers, being one evening unusually dull, Jack Finnarty, who had but a short time 
before been imported from Tipperary, said to the only other reporter in the gallery 
at the time, that he felt very drowsy, and that he would be after taking a little bit 
of a nap, if he would tell him, when he awoke, anything which might take place. 
The other agreed; and Jack, in a moment, was fast locked in the arms of Mor- 
pheus. An hour elapsed, and after half-a-dozen yawns Jack opened his eyes. 

“« Has anything happened !’ was his first question to his friend. 

“*'To be sure there has,’ said the other, whose name was Morgan O'Sullivan. 























“Has there, by the powers!’ exclaimed Jack, pricking up his ears in the 
plenitude of his anxiety to know what it was. 

“* Yes, Jack, and very important too.’ 

“* By Jasus, then, and why don’t you be after telling it me at once? 
was it about!’ 

“ * About the virtue of the Irish potato, Jack.’ 

“ «Was it the Irish potato you said, Morgan’ 

“* The Irish potato ; and a most eloquent speech it was.’ 

“« Thunder and lightning, then, and why don’t you tell it me?’ 


What 


+ “Sir Frederick was a singularly eccentric man. He wa» quite delighted when any 
one asked a frank from him, and whether the party applying for it was a person moving 
im the same sphere of society as himself, or one of the most r d of his country’s pea- 
santry, he was sure to addres« him as follows :—' Was it a frank you said! Sure then, 
a. +7 will have a grate pleasure in giviug a frank to a gintlemin like yourself wi.o 

tin sucha genteel-like way. I'm delighted, Sir, to havc it in my power to give a 
toa man who has so much of the manners of a gin'lemin Would you be kind enou; h, 
to be after telling me what's the address of yourletter! ‘The epistle was then fra: k- 
when Sir Frederick presented it tothe party with a low bow, as if he were the oblied 
of the obliging party.” 


pee 


She Alvion. 
“<]l] read it from my note book, Jack, and you'll take it down as I go on,’ 
said Morgan. , 

“Och, it’s myself, sure, that’s ready at any time to write what any Mimber 
says about our praties. Are you ready to begin?’ 

** * Quite ready,’ answered Morgan. 

“«* Now then,’ said Jack, with an energy which strangely contrasted with the 
previous languor of his manner. ‘Now then, Morgan, my boy.’ 

“« Morgan affecting to read from his note book, commenced thus :—‘ the honour- 
able Mimber, said, that if ’— 

“*Och, be aisy a little bit,’ interrupted Jack; ‘who was the honourable 
Mimber "” 

“‘ Morgan, hesitating for a moment—‘ Was it his name you asked! 
was Mr. Wilberforce.’ 

““*Mr. Wilberforce? Och, very well then.’ 

“Morgan resumed. ‘Mr. Wilberforce said, that it always appeared to him 
beyond all question, that the great cause why the Irish labourers were, as a body, 
so much stronger, and capable of enduring so much greater physical fatigue, than 
the English, was the surpassing virtue of their potato. And he’— 

‘+ Morgan, my dear fellow,’ shouted Jack at the mention of the Irish potato, 
his countenance lighting up with ecstacy as he spoke, ‘ Morgan, my dear fellow, 
this is so important that we must give it in the first person.’ 

*** Do you think so?’ said Morgan. 

*-* Throth, and [ do ;’ answered Jack. 

‘** Very well,’ said the other. 

‘Morgan then resumed. ‘And I have no doubt,’ continued Mr. Wilberforce, 
‘that had it been my lot to be reared in’-— 

‘** Did the member say reared?’ interrupted Jack exultingly, evidently asso- 
ciating the word with he growth of potatoes in his ‘ own blessed country.’ 

‘«* He said reared,’ observed the other, who then resumed :—‘ Had it been my 
lot to be born and reared in Ireland, where my food would have principally con- 
sisted of the potato,—that most nutritious and salubrious root,—instead of being 
the poor, infirm, shriyelled, and stunted* creature you, Sir, and honourable gen- 
tlemen now behold me,—I would have been a tall, stout, athletic man, and able 
to carry an enormous weight.’ 

“Here Jack Finnarty observed, looking his friend eagerly in the face,—*‘ Faith, 
Morgan, and that’s what I call true eloquence! Go on.’ 

“««T hold that root to be invaluable ; and the man who first cultivated it in Ire- 
land, I regard as a benefactor of the first magnitude to his species. And my de- 
cided opinion is that never until we grow potatoes in England, in sufficient quanti- 
ties to feed all our labourers, will those labourers be so able-bodied a class as the 
Irish. (Hear, hear, from both sides of the House.)’ 


«Well, by St. Patrick, but that bates everything,’ observed Jack, on finishing 
his notes. ‘'That’s rale philosophy. And the other Mimbers cried Hear hear, 
did they ?” 

*«*'The other members cried ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’’ answered Morgan. 

‘Tn a quarter of an hour afterwards the House rose. Morgan went away direct 
to the office of the paper for which he was employed: while Jack, in perfect 
ecstacies at the eulogium which had been pronounced on the virtue of the potatoes 
of ‘ould Ireland,’ ran in breathless haste toa public-house, where the reporters who 
should have been on duty for the other morning papers were assembled.t He 
read over his notes to them, which they copied verbatim, and not being at the 
time in the best possible condition for judging of the probability of Mr. Wilber- 
force delivering such a speech, they repaired to their respective offices, and 
actually gave a copy of it into the hands of the printer. Next morning it appeared 
in all the papers, except the one with which Morgan O'Sullivan was connected. 
The sensation and surprise it created in town, exceeded everything. Had it only 
appeared in one or two of the papers, persons of ordinary intelligence must at once 
have concluded that there was some mistake about the matter. But its appear- 
ing in all of the journals except one, and that one so very obscure, that scarcely 
anybody knew whether the speech was in it or not,—forced, as it were, people to 
the conclusion that it must have been actually spoken. The inference was plain. 
Everybody, while regretting that the necessity should exist, saw that no other 
course was left but te put Mr. Wilberforce at once into a straight-jacket, and 
provide him with a keeper. In the evening the House met as usual, and Mr. 
Wilberforce, on the Speaker taking the chair, rose and begged the indulgence of 
the House for one moment to a matter which concerned it, as well as himself, 
personally. ‘ Every honourable member’ he observed, ‘has doubtless read the 
speech which I am represented as having made on the previous night. With the 
permission of the house I will read it.’ (Here the honourable member read the 
speech amidst deafening roars of laughter.) ‘I can assure hon. members that no 
one could have read this speech with more surprise than I myself did this morn- 
ing when I found the paper on my breakfast table. For myself, personally, I care 
but little about it, though if I were capable of uttering sueh nonsense as is here 
put into my mouth, it is high time that, instead of being a member of this House, 
I were an inmate of some lunatic asylum. It is for the dignity of this House 
that I feel concerned ; for if honourable members were capable of listening to such 
nonsense, supposing me capable of giving expression to it, it were much more 
appropriate to call this a theatre for the performance of farces, than a place for 
the legislative deliberations of the representatives of the nation.’ 

“Tt was proposed by some members to call the printers of the different papers 
in which the speech appeared, to the bar of the House for a breach of privilege ; 
but the matter was eventually allowed to drop.” 

So much for the present, concerning the metropolitan papers; here is a droll, 
though somewhat extravagant, anecdote, of their ‘‘country cousins,”’ with which 
we shall close our notice. 

‘ By far the most amusing circumstance § that has ever come to my knowledge 
respecting the rivalry of any two country papers, occurred some years ago in the 
case of two West-of-England journals. As the chief recommendation of all pro- 
vincial papers is the interest and quantity of the local news, the two editorial 
personages to whom I refer principally displayed their hostility to each other by a 
deadly rivalry in that kind of intelligence. The one journal was published on the 
Friday, and the other on Saturday. It occurred one moonlight Thursday Even- 
ing, while he of the Saturday paper was walking alone about half a mile distant 
from the town, that he observed, a short distance off the road, the body of a man 
suspended by the neck from atree. The man, in other words, had committed 
suicide by hanging himself. A fit of alarm seized the editorial “we” lest 
the discovery of the man having destroyed himself should be made that night, 
and consequently the rival journalist be the first to give the particulars of a 
circumstance which could not fail to produce a great sensation in the place. If 
Friday’s ‘ Chronicle’ had the intelligence before the Saturday’s ‘Courant,’ it 
would be making the forture of the former, while it would be all but the ruin of 
the latter. What was tobe done to prevent it? A thought struck the conductor 
of ‘The Courant ;’ he would, assisted by a confidential person employed in the 
office, cut down the body, and secretly convey it to a stable of his own, where he 
would conceal it till the following night,—against which time the rival journal 
would be published,—and then return with it to the spot where he found it. A 
horse and cart were procured, and the deceased was conveyed to the editor's 
stable, where the body was covered with straw. Next morning, a servant having 
occasion to remove part of the straw, discovered the body of the deceased. He 
immediately informed some persons who were passing the stable at the time: in 
ten minutes the authorities were apprised of the circumstance. An inquiry into 
the matter was immediately instituted. Suspicion fell upon the journalist: he 
had been seen, attended by one of the men in his employ, taking something out of 
a cart, and carrying it into the stable on the preceding night. He was taken into 
custody : a coroner's jury sat on the body: a number of circumstances, strongly 
presumptive of his having strangled the deceased, transpired in the course of the 
coroner's investigation ; and his own life, according to all appearances, was about 
to become the price of his anxiety to deprive his rival of ‘ interesting local news,’ 
when happily a small slip of paper, which had been overlooked in the first instance, 
was found in one of the deceased’s pockets, which contained, in his own hand 
writing—he had by this time been identified—a declaration of his intention to 
destroy himself. His narrow escape, and the trouble he got himself into, made 
the journalist more cautious in future as to the means he took to obtain ‘exclu- 
sive’ local news.” 


Sure it 


* “Mr. Wilberforce’s personal appearance was exactly what it is here described to have 
n.” 

“¢ At this time it was no uncommon thing for all the reporters, except one, absenting 
himself from the gallery for hours at a time,—that one engaging to tell them anything 
which had happened, on their return.” 

“4 Lam assured, improbable as some may deem this story, it is strictly true. 


——— 


PICKWICKIANA, 


The No. of the Pickwick Papers which last issued from the press is so amusing 
that we have the pleasure to offer our entertaining contemporary, Mr. Boz, another 
token of our satisfaction and good-will. 

A fellow frightened at a ghost is pithily described. 

“**T can't make this out,’ said he, when he came home from the play one night, 
and was drinking a glass of cold grog, with his back to the wall, in order that he 
might not be able to fancy there was any one behind him.” 

This person had been “ obliged to take some mouldering affixtures that were on 
the place, and, among the rest, was a great lumbering wooden press for papers 
with large glass coors, and a green curtain inside; a pretty useless thing for him 
for he had no papers to put in it; and, as to his clothes, he carried them about 
with him, and that wasn’t very hard work, either. Well, he had moved in all his 
furniture—it wasn't quite a truckfull—and sprinkled it atout the room, so as to 
make the four chairs look as much like a dozen as possible, and was sitting down 
before the fire at night, drinking the first glass of two gallons of whiskey he had 
ordered on credit. wondering whether it would ever be paid for, and if so, in 
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how many years’ time, when his eyes encountered the glass doors of the wooden 
press.”” 
And his dialogue with the said press-apparition is quite original. 

“«<Tf you insist upon making your appearance here, said the tenant, who had 
had time to collect his presence of mind during this prosy statement of the ghost’s 
—*I shall give up possession with the greatest pleasure ; but I should like to ask 
you one question, if you will allow me.’ ‘Say on,’ said the apparition, sternly. 
‘ Well,’ said the tenant, ‘I don’t apply the observation personally to you, because 
it is equally applicable to all the ghosts I ever heard of; but it does appear to me 
somewhat inconsistent, that when you have an opportunity of visiting the fairest 
spots on earth-—for I suppose space is nothing to you— you should always return 
exactly to the very places where you have been most miserable.’ ‘ Egad, that’s 
very true; I never thought of that before,’ said the ghost. ‘You see, sir,’ pur- 
sued the tenant, ‘this isavery uncomfortable room. From the appearance of that 
press, I should be disposed to say that it is not wholly free from bugs ; and I really 
think you might find much more comfortable quarters; to say nothing of the 
climate of London, which is extremely disagreeable.’ ‘You are very right, sir,’ 
said the ghost, politely, ‘it never struck me till now; I'll try change of air direct- 
ly’—and, in fact, he began to vanish as he spoke ; his legs, indeed, had quite dis- 
appeared. ‘ And if, sir,’ said the tenant, calling after him, ‘if you would have the 
goodness to suggest to the other ladies and gentlemen who are now engaged in 
haunting old empty houses, that they might be much more comfortable elsewhere , 
you will confer a very great benefit on society.’ ‘I will,’ replied the ghost; ‘we 
must be dull fellows—very dull fellows, indeed ; I can't imagine how we can have 
been so stupid.’ With these words the spirit disappeared ; and, what is rather 
remarkable,’ added the old man, with a shrewd look round the table, ‘he never 
came back again.’ ”’ 

But we must add a little of our favourite character, Sam Weller; he is going 
along Whitechapel. 

«Not a werry nice neighbourhood this, sir,’ said Sam, with the touch of the 
hat which always preceded his entering into conversation with his master. ‘It is 
not indeed, Sam,’ replied Mr. Pickwick, surveying the crowded and filthy street 
through which they were passing. ‘It’s a very remarkable circumstance, sir,’ 
said Sam, ‘that poverty and oysters always seem to gotogether.’ ‘I don’t un- 
derstand you, Sam,’ said Mr. Pickwick. ‘What I mean, sir,’ said Sam, ‘is, that 
the poorer a place is, the greater call there seems to be for oysters. Look here, 
Sir; here's a oyster-stall to every half-dozen houses—the street's lined vith ‘em 
Blessed if I don’t think that ven a man’s wery poor, he rushes out of his lodgings, 
and eats oysters in reg'lar desperation!’ ‘To be sure he does,’ said Mr. Weller, 
senior, ‘and it’s just the same vith pickled salmon!’ ‘Those are two very re- 
markable facts, which never occurred to me before, said Mr. Pickwick. ‘The very 
first place we stop at, I'll make a note of them.’ By this time they had reached 
the turnpike at Mile End; a profound silence prevailed, until they had got two or 
three miles further on, when Mr. Weller, senior, turning suddenly to Mr. Pickwick, 
said—* Wery queer life is a pike-keeper’s, sir.” ‘A what?’ said Mr. Pickwick 
‘A pike-keeper. ‘What do you mean by a pike-keeper!’ inquired Mr. Peter 
Magnus. ‘The old ‘un means a turnpike-keeper, gen’lm’n,’ observed Mr. Weller, 
in explanation. ‘Oh,’ said Mr. Pickwick, ‘I see. Yes; very curious life. Very 
uncemfortable.’ ‘They're all on ‘em, men as has met vith some disappointment 
in life,’ said Mr. Weller, senior. ‘Ay, ay?’ said Mr. Pickwick. ‘Yes. Con- 
sequence of vich, they retires from the world, and shuts themselves up in pikes ; 
partly vith the view of being solitary, and partly to revenge themselves on man- 
kind, by takin’ tolls... ‘Dear me,’ said Mr. Pickwick, ‘I never knew that be- 
fore.’ * Fact, sir,’ said Mr. Weller, ‘if they was gen’Ilm'n you'd call ‘em misan- 
thropes, but as it is they only takes to pike-keepin’.’” 

We conclude with a conversation between the Wellers, (at Ipswich), which is 
in Mr. Dickens’ best manner. 

‘‘In a small room in the vicinity of the stable-yard, betimes in the morning 
which was ushered in by Mr. Pickwick’s adventure with the middle-aged lady in 
the yellow curl-papers, sat Mr. Weller, senior, preparing himself for his journey 
to London. He was sitting in an excellent attitude for having his portrait taken ; 
and here it is. It is very possible that at some earlier period of his career, Mr. 
Weller’s profile might have presented a bold and determined outline. His face, 
however, had expanded under the influence of good living, and a disposition re- 
markable for resignation ; and its bold fleshy curves had so far extended beyond 
the limits originally assigned them, that, unless you took a full view of his coun- 
tenance in front, it was difficult to distinguish more than the extreme tip of a very 
rubicund nose. His chin, from the same cause, had acquired the grave and im- 
posing form which is generally described by prefixing the word ‘double’ to that 
expressive feature, and his complexion exhibited that peculiarly mottled combi- 
nation of colours which is only to be seen in gentlemen of his profession, and un- 
derdone roast beef. Round his neck he wore a crimson travelling shawl, which 
merged into his chin by such imperceptible gradations, that it was difficult to dis- 
tinguish the folds of the one from the folds of the other. Over this, he mounted 
a long waistcoat of a broad pink-striped pattern, and over that again, a wide skirt- 
ed green coat, ornamented with large brass buttons, whereof the two which gar- 
nished the waist were so far apart, that no man had ever beheld them both at the 
same time. His hair, which was short, sleek, and black, was just visible beneath 
the capacious brim of a low-crowned brown hat. His legs were incased in knee- 
cord breeches, and painted top-boots ; and a copper watch-chain, terminating in 
one seal and a key of the same material, dangled loosely from his capacious waist- 
band. We have said that Mr. Weller was engaged in preparing for his journey to 
London—he was taking sustenance, in fact. On the table before him stood a pot 
of ale, a cold round of beef, and a very respectable looking loaf, to each of which 
he distributed his favours in turn, with the most rigid impartiality. He had just 
cut a mighty slice from the latter, when the footsteps of somebody entering the 
room, caused him to raise his head ; and he beheld his son. ‘Mornin’, Sam- 
my,’ said the father. The son walked up to the pot of ale, and, nodding signifi- 
cantly to his parent, took a long draught Ly way of reply. ‘ Wery good power 
o’ suction, Sammy,’ said Mr. Weller the elder, looking into the pot, when his first- 
born had set it down half empty. ‘ You'd ha’ made an uncommon fine oyster, 
Sammy, if you'd been born in that station o’ life.’ ‘Yes, I des-say I should ha’ 
managed to pick up a respectable livin,’ replied Sam, applying himself to the cold 
beef with considerable vigeur. ‘I’m very sorry, Sammy,’ said the elder Mr. Wel- 
ler, shaking up the ale, by describing small circles with the pot, preparatory to 
drinking : ‘I’m werry sorry, Sammy, to hear from your lips, as you let yourself 
be gammoned by that ‘ere mulberry man. I always thought, up to three days ago, 
that the names of Veller and gammon could never come into contact, Sammy— 
never.’ ‘Always exceptin’ the case of a widder, of course,’ said Sam. ‘ Widders, 
Sammy,’ replied Mr. Weller, slightly changing colour,—‘ widders are ‘ceptions to 
ev'ryrule. I have heerd how many ord’nary women, one widder's equal to, ir 
pnt o’ comin’ over you. [ think it’s five-and-twenty, but I don’t rightly know 
whether it an’t more.’ ‘ Well, that’s pretty well,’ said Sam. ‘ Besides,’ conti- 
nued Mr. Weller, not noticing the interruption, ‘that’s a werry different thing. 
You know what the counsel said, Sammy, as defended the gen’lem'n as beat his 
wife with the poker venever he got jolly. ‘ And arter all, my Lord,’ says he, ‘ it’s 
a amiable weakness.’ ‘So I say respectin’ widders, Sammy, and so you'll say, ven 
you gets as old asI am.’ ‘I ought to ha’ knowd better, I know,’ said Sam. 
‘Ought to ha’ know'd better !’ repeated Mr. Weller, striking the table with his fist 
—‘ ought to ha’ know'd better! why, I know a young ‘un as hasn't had half nor 
quarter your eddication—as hasn’t slept aboutthe markets, no, not six months— 
who'd ha’ scorned to be let in in such a vay ; scorned it, Sammy!’ In the excite- 
ment of feeling produced by this agonising reflection, Mr. Weller rang the bell, 
and ordered an additional pint of ale. ‘ Well it’s no use talking about it now,’ 
said Sam ; it’s over, and can’t be helped, and that’s one consolation, as they al- 
ways says in Turkey, ven they cuts the wrong man’s head off. It’s my innings 
now, gov rnor, and as soon as catches hold o’ this here Trotter, I'll have a good 
‘un.’ ‘I hope you will, Sammy—lI hope you will,’ returned Mr. Weller. ‘ Here's 
your health, Sammy, and may you speedily vipe off the disgrace as you've inflict- 
ed on the family name.’ In honour of this toast Mr. Weller imbibed at a draught 
at least two-thirds of the newly arrived pint, and handed it over to his son, to 
dispose of the remainder, which he instantaneously did. ‘And now, Sammy,’ 
said Mr. Weller, consulting the large double-cased silver watch that hung at the 
end of the copper chain,—‘ new it’s time I was up at the office to get my vay-bill, 
and sce the coach loaded; for coaches, Sammy, is like guns—they requires to 
be loaded with werry great care afore they go off.’ At this parental and profession- 
al joke, Mr. Weller, junior, smiled a filial smile. His revered parent continued, 
in asolemn tone, ‘I’m a-goin’ to leave you, Samivel my boy, and there’s no 
telling ven I shall see you again. Your mother-in-law may ha’ been too much for 
me, or a thonsand things may have happened by the time you next hears any 
news of the celebrated Mr. Veller 0’ the Bell Savage. The family name depends 
werry much upon you. Samivel, and I hope you'll do wot’s right by it. Upon all 
little pints o’ breedin’, I know I may trust you as vell as if it was n y own self. 
So I've only this here little bit of adwice to give you, go a-marryin’ any body— 
no matter who—jist you shut yourself up in-your own room, if you've got one, 
and pison yourself off hand. Hanging’s wulgar, so don’t you have nothin’ to 
say tothat. Pison yourself, and you'll be glad on it arterwards.’ With these af- 
fecting words, Mr. Weller looked steadfastly on his son, and, turning slowly 
upon his heel, disappeared from his sight.” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD.—ENGLISH SCENERY. 

Memory is the veriest coquette that ever played off hér airs upon mortal man. 
Who can take a faithful likeness from this Cynthia of the minutet Who make 
the variable creature sit ten seconds in the same posture, or retain for that brief 
space the looks and costume that invite the limner to essay the task! Now “a 
pensive nun, devout and pure,” she draws aside her shadowy veil, and shows long 
buried features to the world; and anon, like magic, she doffs her “sable stole,” 
and woos us with Euphrosyne’s radiant eyes and myrtle garland, singing sweet 
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fays of early loves and joys, that wake a thousand echoes in the heart. As a spint 
she comes, with noiseless step, and opens the closed curtains of the slumbering 
mind’s repose, to dissipate the present dreains of life with visions of the past! 
And as a spirit, too, no one can tell when she will come, or in what guise. She dis- 
covers us in the crowded assembly and the studious closet ; and as her “ still small 
voice” is heard, like that of conscience, we tremble or rejoice, give vent to heart- 
easing mirth, or melt into tears, equally heart-relieving. 

«When the warm tear steals silently down from the eye, 

Take no note of its course, nor detect the deep sigh ; 

Leave the heart unrestrained, to afford it relief, 

For the heart's most oppressed when it stifles its grief : 

It is not tobe asked, what has brought to the mind — 

Tender joys that are passed, or the friends left behind ; 

A known tune or a song may have just caught the ear,— 

Perhaps sacred to sorrow that day of the year.” 

There is not a spot that is more endeared to my recollection than Bristol Hot- 
wells. "Tis true, it is associated with many painful and affecting remembrances ; 
yet still, | know of no place where I should better like to end the residue of my 
days. With every part of that beautiful neighbourhool [ am so thoroughly 
acquainted, that I can picture it as familiarly to my sight as the lovely landscape 
which at this moment lies before me. ‘The rocks, the lime-walk, leading to the 
well-house, Brandon Hill, (famed in story,) Clifton, with its magnificent scenery 
and noble downs, the picturesque tower of Dunderry, seen in every direction for 
miles around,—all rise up before me, and with them rise also many of those early 
friends and gay companions that shared with me the morning walk and moonlight 
ramble amongst those pleasant haunts. 

At the top of the great rock of St. Vincent, once stood a nunnery, dedicated 
to the saint of that name; and tradition tells, that in those distant days, where 
the river now winds along, dividing the rocks with its navigable waters, ran only a 
little brook, over which the nuns could pass on foot to the opposite side. ‘* Cook's 
Folly” forms a very pretty object, from the top of this rock. It is only a solitary 
tower, but it has its local history, which, though not a very probable one, is some- 
what similar to that which attaches to the ** Maiden’s ‘Tower,” on the Bosphorus. 

A gentleman, of the name of Cook, (as the tale goes,) was told by one of the 
divers into futurity that he would die by the bite of a serpent. ‘This prediction, 
it appears, haunted his mind so much that he determined to prevent its accom- 
plishment, if possible, by building a high tower, in which to seclude himself from 
the world. Accordingly, workmen were employed to construct this miniature 
Babel, which he eagerly took possession of when finished; and there he lived in 
aristocratic fashion, in a very lonely elevation. As the seer, however, had not 
taught him how to dispense with food and fuel, he got an old woman to minister 
to his wants, by ascending a ladder and giving him in atthe window (for door 
there was none) the necessaries he required. Alas! even this prudent precau- 
tion failed to cheat fate of its victim. Amongst some faggot-wood, which his 
attendant one day brought him, a viper lay cunningly concealed ; and, to make 
our story short, the poisonous reptile, darting from its ambush, attacked and bit 
the unfortunate hermit, and the prediction was literally fulfilled, to the surprise of 
the old woman who witnessed it, and of all other women who believe it. 

Those who are at all acquainted with the localities of Bristol Hot-wells will 
know, that one of the pleasantest and most frequented spots in that delightful 
neighbourhood is the romantic little village of Ashton. Many a happy day | have 
spent amongst its sylvan shades, with friends who have, alas! long since forgot- 
ten, in the cold grave, both itand me. Large parties from Clifton, of the resident 
inhabitants, together with the occasional visitors for health or amusement, go 
there to eat strawberries. and cream, whole fields of that fruit being cultivated, for 
the express purpose of supplying the numerous little gardens where the company 
meet. ‘These truly Arcadian feasts mostly concluded with a dance upon the 
green-sward to the music of a military band, or in the absence of one, (which 
rarely occurred,) the harp of some wandering Welsh minstrel, many of these sons 
of song and poverty being tempted, from its proximity to Wales, to come over to 
Bristol, where they made a much better profit in the trade of sweet sounds than 
the half-starved itinerants of our splendid metropolis. 

Amongst the friends who more especially endeared these scenes to my memo- 
ry, there was one family in particular, with which mine lived upon the most inti- 
mate terms. Mrs. Lovett and her three sons came to the Hot-wells, for the benefit 
of the eldest Mr. Lovett’s health: and from the intercourse (I might almost add 
daily) of two years, which we enjoyed with this estimable family, a very sincere 
friendship arose between us, which rendered it afterwards a painful task to part, 
when, on finding that Mr. Lovett’s malady was beyond the reach of medical skill, it 
was deemed advisable that he should return to his native Wales. The disease which 
was silently undermining his constitution did not, for a long time, give warning of the 
change, by any external symptom. While, in the very spring of life, he was pass- 
ing away to the grave, yet looking so robust in figure, and healthy in face, that no 
one could possibly have divined the wreck that was secretly, but surely, going on 
within : like a fine tree, whose roots are loosening by some premature but unseen 
decay, while the green leaves look fresh and beautiful to the eye, till the gathering 
tempest levels it with the gronnd. 

‘The family sprang from the Lovetts of Liscombe House, in Buckingham- 
shire, whose name was anciently spelt De Loveth, or De Lorviett. They had 
eome over to this country from Normandy, with the Conqueror, and were re- 
warded with the grant of large estates. Of the ancient family seat of Liscombe, 
and the relics of antiquity it formerly contained, I have the copy by me of a 
eurious account, which was given upwards of a century ago, by the Lady of John 
Lovett, Esq., (a daughter of Viscount Fermanagh,) who paid it a visit shortly 
after her marriage. As it may be interesting to the reader, I will here trans- 
eribe it. 

“‘ Sooa after my marriage, I rode over to see Liscombe, the ancient seat of my 
husband's family, being only about twelve miles from my father’s. Mr. Lovett, to 
whom it belongs, not residing at it, allowed Mr. Sandby, a very respectable man, 
the clergyman of the parish, to live in the house, who received us with great 
politeness. ‘The mansion is very old and very gloomy, surrounded with high walls 
and old trees; but it has a venerable appearance. You enter through a great 
gateway into a court, round which the house and chapel is built. The windows, 
all of stone, gave it more the look of a monastery, than a mansion ; but Mr. Sand- 
by, to whoin I made the remark, assured me I must not judge from appearances ; 
for though it might have a gloomy outside, there were more joyful faces in it, 
than in any house in the country, for there were more marriages in Liscombe 
chapel, than in any three churches in the neighbourhood. From the court you 
enter the great hall, which is a large room, and is entirely covered with old ar- 
mour. The gentleman assured me, they were particularly curious, and endea- 
voured to explain to me their different uses ; but I begged to be excused, as I did 
not intend murdering men. ‘ Well, madam,’ says Mr. Sandby, ‘I will show you 
something, more in your own way, presently.’ From thence we proceeded through 
@ variety of long passages, and little rooms, for except the great hall, and the 
drawing-room over it, which is a large and very handsome apartment, they are all 
small, but from their numbers must have held a large family ; as Mr. Sandby told 
me, of all sizes, they were more than fifty. But what with the old tapestry, and 

the dark-gilt leather furniture, and black oak, (for I believe this family considered 
paint as great an abomination in their house, as they would on the faces of 
their wives and daughters,) I never saw any place more calculated to induce one 
to change this world for another. We came at last to the nursery; and Mr. 
Sandby directed my attention to a something in a great oak frame over the chim- 
ney ; but which being in the old black letter, like a church Bible, I could not read 
aword of. ‘That, madam,’ says he, ‘is the nursery song of the Lovett family, 
founded on the two characters of the warrior and the lover, which tradition repre- 
sents as eminently united in William de Lovett,* the founder of this house.’ ‘Ihe 
song is as follows :— 

‘ May my child be as stout, 

May my child be as strong, 

And my brave boy love as long, 
As Willy of Normandy.’ 

“« From the nursery we proceeded to a little closet, with a thousand locks. Mr. 
Sandby showed us a chest full of papers and parchments, for many centuries, of 
this family ; and, in my life-time, I never saw anything so beautifully illuminated 
as some of them were. He said the chest contained as curious a collection of 
letters as were in the possession of any private family in the kingdom. He said 
the letters were, in general, from some of the first people in the court of James 
the First ani Charles the First to Sir Robert Lovett ; who, from them, ap- 
pears to have been a man of distinguished abilities. All the letters are upon 
very important subjects, and those of Charles the First alluded particularly to the 
times. My father was so pleased with the account I gave him, that in a few days 
he went to Liscombe himself. Upon hisreturn, he said, he was highly entertain- 
ed: that there were some of the most interesting letters he had ever read, and 
which put many things in a very different point of view, from what he had before 
seen thein. 

*: Happening, by accident, to find the above memorandum many years after, and 
Mr. Lovett, to whom Liscombe then belonged, being in England, I took the first 
Opportunity of inquiring after my old friends, the arms and papers at Liscombe; 
but sorry am I to record their fate. Mr. Lovett said, upon the death of his elder 
brother, (who died a few months before he was of age,) his mother had ordered 
some new furniture, which had been put into the house, (as he intended residing 





* The historian describes this William of Normandy, “as a man high in favour with the 
Conqueror, for his military talents. He is said to have been one of the strongest and 
Stoute st men of the day, of which many feats are still recorded of him ; and traduion also 
Pepresznts him as the fondest and most attached of husbands. He married a French lady, 
at whose death he wus so aifected, that taking her over to Normandy to be buried, he re- 
tired himself into an adjoiuing monastery, and every day, until the day of his death, paid a 
Visit to her tomb, and prayed and wept over it; but on that day, being unable to move, he 
caused himself to be cariied, and iid upon her grave, and there expired. In the family, 
this was long a nursery story, and gave ise to a nursery song.” 










there,) to be sold ; but by some unfortunate mistake, the agent had sold the whole, 
old and new, and that not a trace was remaining. ‘That a blacksmith, who had 
purchased so:ne of the old armour, declared that he believed it had been made by 
the devil, for that he could make no use of it. That by an equal degree of inat- 
tention, the papers had been all lost. ‘That the chest was left open ; and that the 
enly account he could ever receive of them was, that the children had made kites 
of the letters, and that the tailor ef the parish told him, he had cut up many of the 
parchments for measures, and he believed others had done the same; and that 
there were very pretty pictures at the tops of them, (alluding to the illuminated 
letters,) which he had given to his child.” 

The fate of these curious and interesting memorials of time past, was disas- 
treus aud provoking enough ~ yet what a useful lesson does it furnish for family 
pride! State secrets, for which the family were proud of being the only reposi- 
tories, flying through the air, in all the ignominious publicity of a boy’s kite: 
royal grants and appointments, establishing the claims of ancestral dignity, 
brought down, by the immeasurable ignorance of a parish tailor, to the measure 
of vulgar clowns : and the beautiful labours of the monks, (the richly illuminated 
letters,) totally effaced by the dirty fingers of a mischievous village urchin. How 
much more durable are the honours that virtue bestows upon her children! 
Man cannot destroy them: they bear the great seal of the Eternal, and are laid 
up for all time; and- though the tomb that covers the ashes of the good, and the 
epitaph that commemorates his worth, may become effaced, and moulder away, 
yet the title-deeds of his inalienable right to a glorious inheritance, are safe in 
“‘the chancery of heaven.” 

But to return to my friends. The invalid, Mr. John Lovett, was tall, and of a 
noble and strikingly dignified presence ; so much so, as to attract even the ob- 
servation of strangers, in passing. His countenance was one of the finest I ever 
saw : for not only were all his features manly and handsome, and his dark eye full 
of mind, but there was diffused over his face so much of sweetness and goodness, 
as seemed to sanctify the whole, like the glory which a painter draws round a 
sacred head. And well did the character of his mind assimilate to that of his 
countenance. His intellectual endowments were of a most superior order, and 
had been assiduously improved by careful cultivation. He had a great taste for 
music and poetry, and composed elegantly himself. His manners were so bland 
and engaging, as to make his society coveted by all; and more especially (as may 
readily be supposed, after what has been stated of his merits) by his female 
friends. There were two young ladies in particular, who, not confining their 
admiration within ordinary limits, fell deeply in love with him. One of these, | 
whose christian name was Helena, was a very amiable and pretty little creature, 
most highly accomplished, and so passionately devoted to, and excelling in music, 
that we used to call her the little “St. Cecilia.” It was indeed, a high treat to 
hear her play on the instrument. One could hardly believe, when she sate down | 
to it, that the same keys answered to her magic touch, that had just been 
awakened by other hands. The fair Helena was a native of Erin too; and never 
did I hear the Irish melodies, either before or since, so exquisitely, so touchingly 
played. Mr. Lovett, devoted as he was to music, was never weary of those 
sweet strains, that seemed to soothe, while they wrapt his spirit. He would 
seat himself by Helena’s side, and hang upon the tones her hand elicited, with an 
a that might well excuse her, if she mistook it, as unhappily she did, for love. 
But far other thoughts were passing in his mind, than the loves of this life ; for 
he already felt a presentiment of his approaching end. I remember well some 
stanzas, which he would often repeat, with a peculiar emphasis and expression ; 
which, while they showed the effect music had upon his mind, indicated that 
preseutiment in a very intelligible manner. 

“Smooth seems my rugged journey to the tomb, 

When heavenly music charms me: it has power, 

When o'er my soul the storms of sorrow low'r 

To shoot a noonday radiance through the gloom. 

But most the plaintive soothes me. Sprightly airs, 

‘That fire the festive dancer, charm not me: 

To one inured to life’s oppressive cares, 

Ill suits the mirthful melody of glee. 

Oh! give me melting measures, such as flow 

From hosts angelic, when the spirit flies, 

Emancipate from this dull scene of woe. 

Back to its native region in the skies; 

Where round the throne adoring myriads throng, 

And strike their golden harps, and pour their chore] song.” 


However, true it is, that love still continues to be, as he was of old, both a 
very blind and a wilful deity. He sometimes delights, too, in treating his vota- 
ries, as the boy in the fable treated the poor frogs. Itis therefore not eo much to | 
be wondered at, that two young girls, each enamoured of a very handsome, and 
at the same time interesting young man, whose manners were peculiarly soft and 
engaging, should build up a structure of airy but pleasant hopes, devoid of any 
foundation in reality. But the time at length came, when separation was to 
undeceive, it being arranged, as I have already stated, that Mr. Lovett should 
return to Wales, it might be truly said—to die. 

When the day was fixed for the departure of the family from the Hot-wells, 
Mrs. Lovett proposed that I and three or four other very intimate friends, including 


its base, and beyond which rise the beautiful woods of Piercefield, whose lovely 
vistas, as we afterwards found, are equally indebted for their greatest ornament 
~ bn picturesque object which the old castle, with its ivy-clad towers, presents 

o the eye. 

_ Piercefield, with all its natural beauties and elaborate graces of cultivation, de- 
rives a still deeper interest from its having been the abode of early piety and 
genius. Here lived the beautiful Miss Smith, so celebrated for her extraordinary 
attainments in Oriental learning. She died at the early age of eighteen, of ade- 
cline, brought on (as it was said) by excessive grief at leaviag the delightful and 
endeared home of her childhood, her father being obliged, by unfortunate events, 
to part withit. T hey showed us a summer-house in the pleasure-grounds where 
she used to write. _ Piercefield is a perfect elysium, and might well inspire such 
a gifted mind as Miss Smith's with pare and lofty aspirations. Her translation of 
the Book of Job, from the original Hebrew, and her Vocabulary of the Persian, 
Arabic, and Hebrew, are held in much esteem by the learned: and when we 
consider them as the works of a young girl, all praise seems to fall short of the 
palm she merits. Often have I stopped at the bookeeller’s at Clifton, to con- 
template her sweet face, so different from the worldly ones passing around me, 
a that seemed with its seraphic smile, to wou us, erring mortals, to her own 
heaven. 

: Tintern Abbey is so well known as one of the finest specimens of the monas- 
tic style extant, that I need not challenge my feeble powers to describe its various 
beauties. ° 

“‘ Her hallowed temple there religion shows, 

That erst with beauteous majesty arove, 

In ancient days, when gothic art displayed 

Her fanes, in airy elegance arrayed ; 

Whose nameless charms the Dorian claims efface, 
Corinthian spleadour and Ionic grace.” Sewarp. 

I saw Tintern Abbey under the joint disadvantage of a wet day, and of a very 
hurried visit, in order to get back in time for the boat that was to convey us to 
the Bristol side of the channel. Still I could not but gather food for after reflec- 
tion, even in the cursory view I took of it. I surveyed with deep interest the 
mouldering pile,—the beautifully ornamented winiows, whose exquisite carvings 
in the solid stone looked almost as though a breath wouk! dissolve them, and 
the venerable cloisters, which (unroofed, and floored by the green sod) were now 
the domicile of the owl and bat, that not inappropriately typified those monastic 
— that flourished most in the twilight of Christianity and the night of 
mind. 

The hour of parting was now come, and brought with it asad exposure of the 
feelings of some of our party, more particularly of the two young ladies, whose 
partiality for Mr. Lovett [have before mentioned. One of them fainted away, 
and the other's grief was most distressing to witness. Indeed, I believe I was the 
only one of the five forlorn damsels, about to return to Ctifton, whose mind was 
under the control of the less ardent, but frequently mere permanent feelings, of 
friendship. And how much more lively and lasting have been my regret and re- 
membrance for and of those early friends, than those of my companions! With 
them the impression has long since died away, like rambew tints in the ever-change- 
able sky. With friendship, it stands fast, as the gold tyrian hues burnt into the 
storied pane, only to be effaced by the mutilation of the frail body that retains 
it. Love, indeed, in the true sense of the term, may boast of an equal degree of 
permanence. But how rarely is a love like this to be met with in a world, whore 
the heart, mostly governed by externals, must neccessarily be as changeable in its 
objects and predilections, as the shifting forms of the kaleidoscope ! 

The presentiment which I had entertained, that Mr. Lovett would never live 
to meet us again, was fulfilled. His death was like his ife—a pattern and a plea- 
sure (though a melancholy one) to all that witnessed it. For ten months before 
his decease, he went perfectly blind: yet never (as his sorrowing mother after- 
wards informed me) was a murmur heard to escape from his hips, or the least sign 
of fretfulness or impatience, under all his severe trials, discoverable in his manner. 
His death-bed presented a picture only of calm resignation and holy hope ; and he 
departed so quietly, and with such a smile upon his benign countenance, that his 
spirit seemed rather to have evanesced, like sume fragrant essence, than to have 
departed from its fragile confinement. 

How often the lapse of time brings round those things, which we in fancy pro- 
ject, but hardly hope to see realized ! How often have my friends and I, m our 
rambles through the delightful walks of Leigh Wood, wished for a suspension 
bridge across the Avon, by which access might be obtained from Clifton Downs 
to the opposite side, without being obliged to descend ; and again, after crossing 
the water by the ferry-boat, to re-ascend the precipitous rocks, or equally fatigu- 
ing hill! And now the great work is commenced, and actually in progress. ‘This 
noble monument of the spirit of enterprise will be a splended addition to the at- 
tractions of Clifton. I can readily imagine the magnificence of the scene, when 
surveyed from the bridge ; while my heart rejoices at the facility thus afforded to 
the poor consumptive, of enjoying, without fatigue, a sight that might almost 
“create a soul under the ribs of death.’ The Marquess of Northampton, who 
recently laid the first stone of the edifice, is, I believe, the same nobleman who 
resorted with his lady a good deal to Clifton, at the period I resided there. I re- 
member being teld a rather amusing anecdote of the celebrated Catalani and her 





the two young ladies alluded to, should accompany them as far on their way as 
the Old Passage, from whence they had to cross over to the principality. We set 
off in two open carriages, on a beautiful spring morning, and arrived at an early | 
hour at our destination, where we dined, or rather, where dinner was served, 
for none were much disposed to eat. ‘The lamentable state of Mr. Lovett’s 
health threw a deeper shade, than would otherwise have fallen, upon the whole 
group. With him we could not anticipate any future meeting. He was greatly 
affected : and when the waiter came to announce that the boat would cross in 
half an hour, he joined with Mrs. Lovett, so earnestly in begging us to go on to 
Chepstow, if only for that night, that though the project seemed a little wild, we 
could not well refuse, even had we feit so inclined. But im truth, there was a 
mutual reluctance on our side to part from this excellent and sincerely regarded 
family. Having therefore despatched a few lines to my mother, to prevent her 
experiencing any alarm, we descended to the beach, and were soon afloat upon 
the wide sea. It was the first time I had ever braved the perilous element ; and 
though there was rather a high gale, and the Old Passage is not at all times con- 
sidered very safe, yet the shortness of the distance we had to go suited it well 
enough for a probationary voyage, and I greatly enjoyed it from its complete 
novelty. There is a very good inn at Chepstow; and after we had taken tea, 
we adjourned to a large room, where the assemblies and concerts are held ; and 
there, finding a tolerably good instrument, Helena played, and others sang, till the 
midnight hour was past. Although painful thoughts would frequently steal over us, 
of our approaching separation, yet I remember we had a good deal of merriment 
when we retired to our chambers, in consequence of the grotesque appearance 
we all made in our “night-gear.” For as we had come unprovided with our 
own, and we would not suffer Mrs. Lovett to open her travelling trunks, we were 
obliged to be contented with such articles as our good hostess, a woman of rather 
huge dimensions, and the old chambermaid could supply us with. Helena was 
the first who ran into my apartment, to show her head-lress—a large night-cap 
of the landlady’s, covering all her face except the tip of her nose, and with a 
crown as high asa sugar-loaf. But the amusement she had derived from sur- 
veying her vutré appearance in the glass, was altogether merged in the fit of 
laughter with which she was seized, on seeing the still more grotesque figure | 
made. I had ona cap belonging to the chambermaid, which was as much too 
small as Helena’s was not small enough, and of a most primitive quaker-like 
fashion, with long lappets, and a narrow border almost plain, which I in vain at- 
tempted to pull a little lower than the very commencement of my forehead. But 
the deficiency of my head-dress was more then made up for by the flowing and 
dignified amplitude of my dimity bed-gown, which, being furnished from the 
wardrobe of our thriving hostess, hung from me very much in the same fashion, 
I suspect, as it hung from the peg in its own mistress's closet; and thus the 
marked contrast between the scantiness of one part of my costume, and the 
superabundance of the other, very naturally elicited the irresistible mirth of my 
companions. 

The ice being once broken of good intentions, we were induced to remain a 
day or two longer in that romantic neighbourhood ; during which time we visited 
Chepstow Castle, Piercefield, and Tintern Abbey. With the first I was most 
particularly gratified ; loving to wander among old ruins, and to ponder on things 
past away. The castle belongs to the Duke of Beaufort: but for the most part 
it is quite uninhabitable. The tower where the regicide, Henry Martin, was con- 
fined is roofless. In the burial ground of the chapel, large masses of stone, and 
the tall grass and rank weeds, had completely covered many of the monumental 
records of the great and the renowned men of old. The proud lord and his 
humble retainer, that once held wassail in those deserted halls, lie there undistin- 
guished and forgotten. No more, 

“From Chepstow’s towers at dawn of morn, 
Is heard the merry bugle-horn, 

And forth in banded pomp and pride, 

Stout Clare and fiery Neville ride. 


“No more the tramp of armed steed 

Shall dint Glamorgan’s velvet mead, 

Nor trace be there in early spring, 

Save of the fairies’ em’rald ring.” Scorrt. 


The old farmer who took care of the ruins, (or, rather of the money which 
showing them produced,) conducted us over the only habitable part of the castle, 
and from which he had selected some of the most decent rooms to let as lodg- 
ings in the summer menths. In the old kitchen we saw that barbarous machine, 
(happily for its poor dumb operators long exploded,) the turn-spit. Chepstow 
Castle stande proudly elevated, looking down upon the silver watera that girdle 





husband, as connected with a visit which they were paying to the noble pair, not 
professionally, but rather on the footing of friends. My informant, Captain Wat- 
son, who was on terms of intimacy with Lord and Lady Northampton, was like- 
wise, if I remember rightly, on a visit to them at the sametime. After supper, 
quite en famille, Catalani used to favour the company with one of her delightful 
airs. After enjoying, for a week, the hospitality and friendly attentions of the 
noble host and hostess, Catalani, taking her leave of them, proceeded to the car- 
riage which was waiting at the door, while the worthy Signor, her husband, lin- 
gered for a moment behind, and thrust into the extended hand of Lord Northam- 
ton, a dull for his wife's singing during the week! How Catalani herself felt upon 
the occasion, may be easily imagined by those who know her excellent nature, 
which was distinguished by a noble liberality of conduct, upon all occas‘ons. In- 
deed such was the native goodness of her heart, that] have heard it observed, 
she never appeared so happy, or exerted herselfso much, as when giving her 
gratuitous assistance in the cause of charity. 
pe Ri, Ae 
Suntuiary. 

The Army.—Major General Jackson is appointed to the command of the Nor- 
thern district, and fixed his head quarters at Nottingham, ‘The 33d and 82d Regi- 
ments are under orders for embarkation for Gibraltar, and the 18th Regiment for 
Ceylon. The 97th are now performing the Dock-yard duty at Woolwich. ‘The 
22d, 78th, 86th, 99th, and the 2d battalion of the Rifle Brigade, are respectively 
under orders to return home from foreign service. 

When we last week announced the emeute at Strasburg, we inquired, how thre 
Citizen-King would treat the absurd outbreak of young Buonaparte ! We ven- 
tured to suggest the course which, if his Majesty were wise, he would adopt. 
We are gla to find that his Majesty has shown his wisdom by ordering the re- 
lease of the unfortunate young man on condition of his immediate deportation for 
America. 

Let us hope that this act of clemency may be followed by an order for the un- 
conditional release of Prince Polignac, who still—in sickness too—reimains a vo- 
luntary prisoner in the dungeons of Ham, refusing to compromise his allegiance 
to King Charles the Tenth, by suing for manumuission at the hands of his legal 
successor. ’ 

The conduct of Prince Polignac reminds us of the magnanimity of the chiefs 
and sages of antiquity. [Let us hope that the Monarch who can pardon a rebel- 
lious nephew of him who trampled on the rights of the Bourbons, will not hesi- 
tate to emancipate, unasked, and unconditionally, a Prince whose only failing was 
his zeal in their support. 

The Conservatives of Lancaster are determined to make an effort to remove 
their present Whig Radical member. A deputation, vonsisting of some of the 
provincial inhabitants, having presented a requisition, very pumerouslyv signed, 
to George Marton, Esq., of Capernwray Hall, requesting him to become a candi- 
date on the Conservative interest, he has accepted their proposal, and will imme- 
diately commence a personal canvass. ; 

Prince Polignac.—The Sentinelle Picarde says that Mess. De Polignac and 
Guernon De Ranville will probably quit the fortress of Ham on the Ist of January 
at latest. ‘ The indulgence,” adds the Sentsnedle, “ will be demanded, not by 
the prisoners themselves, but by their relatives and fricmis, a8 yepees to have 
been the case with regard to Messre. Peyronnet and De Chamtelauze. 

Napoleon.—Napoleon knew how to break men hke dogs. He would trample 
upon them and again shew them a piece of bread, and pat them, so that they 
came frisking to him. And no monarch ever net Ee one 
to his will as Napoleon. I do not speak only 0 nts 5 
and Sovereigns yt themselves equally well broken —Reminiscences of 
Neibhur. A 

Reporters —When the tax on Newspapers, proposed by Mr. Pitt in 1789, was, 
suier Giaduien iu the House of Commons, Mr. Drake smd that he disliked the 
tax, and would oppose it from a motive of gratitude. “The gentlemen cencern- 
ei in writing for them had been particularly kind to him : they had made him 
deliver many well shapen speech¢s, though he was convineed he had never spok- 
en so wel in his whole life."—The Spiritcf Anecdote and Wit. 

Puns,—General Houghton, one of the best-humoured men aml inveterate puns- 
ters that ever enlivened a company, used to say puns ought to be d——d Lad in 
order to make one laugh ; and the merit of his own may be estumate.| by his al- 
ways keeping the table in a perpetual roar, ‘This gallant officer fell at Albuera 
covered with wounds, 
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The noble edifice, York ‘Minster, is now beautified with a new spire at the 
south-east angle, in place of the old one, which was taken down a few years ago. 
It is about 30 feet high, and though the base has not received its attendant enrich- 
ments, yet its symetry and the boldness of workmanship of its ornaments are in 
nowise inferior to the original. 

Several Englishmen have been for some time at Belgrade, who are making 
great effurts to obtain a lease of the mountains of Servia, with a view of working 
the mines. Prince Milosch has hitherto manifested little inclination to agree to 
their wishes, but seems disposed to undertake the work at his own risk.—German 
Paper. 

Plymouth Breakwater.—The western end of this stupenduous undertaking is 
now nearly finished. The foundation of the lighthouse at that extremity is laid, 
and the building, it is understood. will be proceeded with early next spring. It is 
needless to remark that this work, when finished, will present one of the most 
triumphant monuments of the bold enterprise and science of man overcoming ob- 
stacles, apparently insurmountable, effected in ancient or modern times. 

Seizure has been made of a sum of money destined to pay the English Legion 
at St. Sebastian. ‘The seizure was made by order of Messrs. Rothschild, who 
hold protested bills of the Spanish Government. ‘The amount seized was about 
100,000 francs. It was deposited im the hands of M. Tonnelier, the Receiver- 
General of Bayonne. 


Africa.—Letters from the Cape of Good Hope mention, that Captain Alexan- 
der, of the 42d Highland regiment, was preparing to set out on an expedition to 
explore the country between the Great Orange River and the tropic. 

African Travel.—Letters from Mr. Davidson, dated Wady-noon, July 20th» 
state that he has arranged with the natives to be transported to Timbuctoo, along 
with his attendant, Abiou Beker, who is a native of that place. He was only de- 
layed by the want of a sufficient present for the sheikh of Wady-noon. ‘This, 
however, he expected from England by November; and, in the meantime, was 
training himself for his dangerous expedition. 

Storm.—The fine spire of Doncaster Church (Christ Church) was destroyed 
by lightning on the afternoon of Thursday week, during the continuance of an 
appalling tempest. 

Agriculture —-The Earl of Hardwicke, says the Bury Post, has offered a pre- 
mium of twenty-five guineas for the best essay on the “ turnip-fly,”’ its prevention 
and destruction. 

Sleep.—The Belfast journals assure us, that Mr. H. Gardiner, of that place, 
has discovered a sure method of inducing sound sleep without the aid of narcotics, 
or medicine of any kind. Sancho Panza said, “ Oh blessed be the man who first 
invented sleep!’ what would he have said of Mr. Gardiner ? 

Fieschi.—That the late Fieschi was not the first conspirator of his name, or, 
perhaps, his family, is shown by the following. Ina list of books, “ printed for 
John Newton, at the Three Pigeons, over against the Inner Temple Gate, in Fleet 
Street, 1698,” appears the following :—‘‘An Historical Relation of the Conspira- 
cy of John Louis count de Fieschi, against the City of Genoua, in the year 1547. 
Written in Italian, by Augustus Mascardi, Gentleman of the Bedchamber of Pope 
Urban the Eighth. Done into English by the Honourable Hugh Hare Esq.” 


When leaves were budding on the tree, 
T had a love, and loved her: 
I dreamed she sometimes thought of me, 
And oft to her my thoughts would flee— 
I cherished and approved her. 


When fields were green, and summer came, 
And corn was ripe, I sought her ; 

But she no longer was the same, 

She blushed no more to hear my name, 
Nor smiled when gifts I brought her. 


And now that autumn strips the boughs, 
And skies are darkly shaded ; 

T shun the feast and the carouse, 

‘To mourn alone, o’er broken vows, 
Whith, like the summer, faded. 


When May comes back, and linnets sing, 
Fresh flow’rs, fresh buds will meet us ; 
But I shall find no second spring, 
The love which once hath taken wing 
Can ne'er, return to greet us 7: 

The Inconstant and the Pique frigates.—Expectation lias been on the tiptoe 
since the experimental squadron left Plymouth, to know the result of the long- 
Jooked-for trials of sailing with the frigates Inconstant and Pique, the former of 
which was constructed by Captain Hayes, and the latter by Captain Symonds. 
Intelligence has at length been received, of which the following are the particu- 
lars, and which, we think, may be relied on :—‘ October 21: ‘There were two 
trials on this day. In the first trial the ships were closehauled, there was a ‘ fine 
stealy breeze,’ and the rate of sailing was nine knots. In the space of only half 

an hour the Inconstant fore-reached and weathered on the Pique half a mile. 
The ships were then ordered to make trial one point off the wind, and at three 
P.M. the Inconstant had left the Pique two miles astern, and one to leeward. 
Oct. 23: This was the second day of trial, and there was ‘a fine steady breeze,’ 
as on the preceding day. On this occasion the ships carried studding-sails below 
and aloft, and, after a trial of eight hours, the Inconstant was five miles a-head of 
the Pique. October 27: Four days elapsed before another trial took place, when’ 
it seems that there was less wind than on former occasions, it being now stated 
that the experiment was conducted in ‘moderate breezes.’ They carried royals 
and studding-sails on both sides. In this trial the Pique, which carries less than 
one-fourth as much ballast as the Inconstant, gained upon her rival one mile in 
four hours.""—Piymouth Journal. 

Musnrooms 1N Perrsorion.—* Gentlemen,” said a noble epicure to a party 
at his dinner table, “‘do you taste the mule’s hoof in that omelette aux champig- 
nons!”’ The guests were all astonished at this apostrophe. ‘Poor ignorant 
creatures !” exclaimed the erudite host ; “must I teach you that the champignons 
employed in this omelette have been crushed by the foot of a mule?’ That brings 
champignons (mushrooms) to perfection.”— Table Talk. 

Rexiqvr or Burns,—Mr. Summersgill, watchmaker, of this town, has in his 
possession a small circular box, formed from the two sides of a double crown 
coin, of the reign of Charles I., on which is engraved inside the following inscrip- 
tion :—“ From G. Mc. Iver to Rt. Burns. For Auld Langsyne; 1791.” The 
box con!ains a crown piece of the same reign as the double crown. Both were 
coined at Oxford, tbe latter in the year 1642, and the former in the year 1643. 
The box end its contents were purchased at a recent sale of coins at Norfolk, but 
how o; when they passed from the Scottish bard is not known.—Preston Chron. 

Shakspeare’s Tomb.—Ata late meeting of the committee appointed to carry into 
effect the renovation of Stratford church, Mr. Lloyd, of Welcombe, presented the 
sum of 200/, in aid of the funds collected for that object. This timely and mu- 
nificent donation will, we understand, nearly enable the committee to accomplish 
their design of restoring the beautiful edifice in which the remains of the poet lie 
interred, an] of preserving his tomb from further injury. 


Daniel De Foe.—In a street adjoining Hungerford Market there is now 
living, ‘‘to fortune and to fame unknown,” a great grandson of the author of 





* Robinson Crusoe.” His trade is that of a carpenter, and he is much respected 
m the neighbourhood. His father (a namesake of the great progenitor) was for 
many ycars a creditable tradesman in the old Hungerford Market. He was an 
in‘ejligent and sensible man, who was neither unconcious nor ostentatious to the 
honour o. being lineally descended from the author whose chief work is equally 
popular in every country in Europe, and which possesses the rare distinction of 
delighiing every reader, from the philosopher to the child — London Paper. 

The last words spoken by the ex-King Charles X. prior to his disease have 
been co niaunicated to us by a party for whose exactness we can vouch. “I 
forzive fron my heart those who have made themselves my enemies, and more 
particularly those who have been led away by the advice of others. Ihave for- 
given thein for a long time before God—to my grandson will devolve the happi- 
ness an! glovy of pardoning them before men.”—Quotidienne. 

‘That most respe¢table and highly esteemed publisher and bookseller, Mr 
Thomas Cadell, whose house in the Strand has so long been known to the best 
elasses of Enzlish literature, died on the 26th, at Richmond, aged 64. 

The venerable the Farl of Egremont is causing to be erected on his Lord- 
ship’s estate at Petworth a number of handsome and substantial alinshouses for 
the aged poor, with elementary schools for children attached. His Lordship has 
also at his sole expense caused thé parish church at Tillington to be considerably 
enlarged, so that one hundred free sittings are gained. ‘The same distinguished 
Nobleman a few years ago rebuilt Petworth Church, at an expense of fifteen 
thousand pounds. . 

Mr. Day, the celebrated blacking manufacturer, who died on Wednesday 
se’hight, has by his will, bearing date immediately after the marriage of his daugh- 
ter with Mr. H. Clagget, left to her a life interest in 4,000/ a-year, payable to her 
receipt alone, and 2,000/ a-year to Mrs. Day ; these sums to go in equal divisions 
afver their respective deaths to his nephews and nieces, whom he has appointed 
rei luary legatees to his estate, amounting to 450,000/. The business in Holborn 
is ordered to be sold.—These premises are called, “The Palace of Day.” 

Tae Prisuner's Counsel Bill came into operation for the first time in Sussex at 
the Lewes sessions, whén, curiously enough, every prisoner who employed coun- 
sel was convicted —Brghtor Guardian. ' 
curred at the sessions in the Old Bailey. 


Nature! '—When a petition to the King was carried about Lantwit-Major for 
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1¢€ Same result seems to have oc- 





signature, old Humphrey Denbury, a respectable inhabitant of that ancient place, 
remonstrated on the inutility of it, saying, “‘ What’s the use of it; the King will 
just look at it, and then throw it on the dresser, and think no more of it.” 
Sporting.—A wit said of the late Bishop of Durham, when alive, “ His grace 
is the only man in England who may kill game legally without a stamped license ; 
if actually taken with a gun in his hand, he might exclaim in the words of his own 
grants—‘ I Shute, by divine permission.’ ” 
Fashionable Religion —A French gentleman, equally tenacious of his cha- 
racter for gallantry and devotion, went to hear mass at the chapel of a favourite 
saint at Paris; when he came there he found repairs were doing in the building 
which prevented the celebration. ‘To show that he had not been defective in his 
duty and attentions, he pulled out a richly decorated pocket-book, and walking 
with great gravity and many genuflexions up to the isle, very carefully placed a 
card of his name upon the principal altar. 
onsale 
The Rev. Doctor Buckland, the Geologist, is the hero of the following, which 
has ellusion to his opinions controverting the Bible :— 
THE PROFESSOR’S DREAM. 
“Millions of years the world has been a-making ; 
Millions of years, as Tom Hill says—* pooh! millions !" 
All other theories are but a take-in ; 
I challenge ali the most profound civilians, 
And every theologian in the nation. 
As to Moses, 
No one supposes 
Ought in disparagement of such a pen as his, 
But only as regards the Book of Genesis 
We want a new translation !” 
The sage professor said ; 
Then went to bed— 
And, quite fatigued with having made so great a 
Discovery, three several strata— 
Sheet, blanket, counterpane—pull’d o'er his head : 
And thus envelop’d from the crown to toes, 
His nose 
Soon gave sonorous symptoms of a dose. 
Heavy his respiration was, and thick ; 
He bad begun to lose 
His senses in a snooze 
When from beneath the bed up jump’d Old Nick! 


“ Hilloh !” quoth Satan—* Dector, how d’ye do 1” 
Roused by the diabolic “ hilloh,” 
The Savan grumbled from his pillow, 
In phrase, of late endemic—‘ Who are you!” 
“Come, come,” said Lucifer, 
Looking a little blue-ly, 
‘ Upon my life I never flew so far, 
And found a gentleman take things too cooly, 
Howe’er bemused by drunkenness or revel. 
What am I? quoth a; 
By my troth, a 
Pretty question !—Why sir, I’m the Devi : 
And, let me hint you're in a tightish hobble 
For here I come to ramp and roar, 
Seeking whom I can devour! 
If you want proofs, 
Look at my hoofs, 
My horns and tail—I"ll have a glorious gobble ! 
Whoam I? Come that’s good—I rather guess, Sir, 
You never saw me munching a professor !”” 


The Devil showed his teeth with fiendish glee ! 
“* Munch,” quoth the grave geologician, ‘munch *” 
Half rous’d by breath so rclolent of lunch. 
“Munch! pooh! puch! Nicholas, 
“ Don’t be ridic:\ous ! 
You know you can’t eat me! 
Then darting forth a glance as if to sean him all— 
“ Tail, horns, and hows. ! ‘ 
Are these your proo.’s ' 
Why you’re a ruminating, graminivorous animal ! 
Whom to devour! 
It is not in your power, 
Excuse my saying, Nick, your education 
Has been neglected, as may well be seen— 
Whom to devour: What to devour, you nean— 
We'll mend your grammar in my new translation !” 
—[Blackwood’s Magazine. ]} 


I 
COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES OF SWITZER- 
LAND. 

Report on the Commerce and Manufactures of Switzerland. By Joun Bowrine, 
LL.D Printed by order of the House of Commons. London: 1836. 

From the last Edinburgh Review. 
It is not our intention, in noticing this able Report to go inte any discussions of 
a controversial character on the principles of trade; or to adu any thing in an ab- 
stract form to those reasonings en economical science which, from time to time, 
have appeared in this Journal. We shall content ourselves with laying before 
the public a slight sketch of the advantages which even a country so disadvan- 
tageously situated as Switzerland has derived from a liberal system ; thereby 
bringing home to those who have agreed with us in our speculative doctrines the 
comfortable confirmation of success, and inducing, as we hope, the yet doubting 
portion of our countrymen to acknowledge that our opinions have not been of so 
Utopian a character as many have represented them. 

Before, however, we proceed to the Report itself, we may be allowed to 
congratulate our readers on the silent, yet not unimportant progress which the 
sound principles of commerce we have so long advocated are year by year 
achieving. ‘Thus, even in the last Session, however it may otherwise have 
disappointed the hopes of some, .it cannot be denied that, in commercial affairs, 
several important objects have been attained. ‘The equalization of the sugar 
duties which some short time back would have filled whole benches of the 
Opposition with deep alarm, and driven the West Indian body into the last 
extremities of remonstrance,—which would have made Downing Street ring 
with murmurings,—which Liverpool would scarcely have allowed her Hus- 
kisson, or Bristol, in former times, her Burke to have proposed, has been 
effected without a division, and almost without a debate ; and a valuable bill 
of Mr. Poulett Tompson’s, for the modification of a great many custom’s 
duties, and unopposed, so far as we remember, even by the small minorities 
in which the spirit of restriction still resides. Amidst the alarms at changes 
which have haunted the Conservatives, there appears to have existed a general 
desire to have sugar from Bengal, as well as from Jamaica; to regale on cheaper 
fruits, whether Gallic or Italian; to allow our dealers in ivory to stand on equal 
terms of competition with those of Paris ; and to place the rich dyewoods of the 
New World as much within the reach of British as Continental customers. 

The Report before us proceeds, as is known to most of our readers, from a 
gentleman who has been employed for several years, at intervals, in a series of 
commercial missions from our own to foreign governments ;—missions not so 
much of diplomacy as of enquiry; the object of which was to collect such in- 
formation on the state of trade and commerce in the nations he was sent to, as 
might dissipate the mutual ignorance European communities have of each other’s 
wants ; and tend to lay the foundation of a more comprehensive and liberal 
interchange. Having stated the results of his enquiries in a previous Report in 
respect to France and Belgium, he proceeded last year to Switzerland; and the 
papers before us contain the information which he collected on the spot. 

The report of the first instance, in general,—applying to the whole of the 
Swiss Cantons; and to this there are appended a series of papers on the statis- 
tics of several of the component states. Their revenue, their expenditure, the 
degree of education now attained, with some history of its progress—the food, 








customs, and privileges of the inhabitants are explained. ‘There is included also in 
many, a short synopsis of commercial history; remarks on the effects of particu- 
lar occurrences,—such as the edict of Nantes, the French Revolutions, the 
Milan Decrees, and other memorable occurrences bearing on trade and manu- 
factures ; and it adds much to the weight and authority of the Reporter, that 
many of these sub-reports, if we may so call them, were prepared for his use by 
the most eminent, official, and administrative officers of the states which were 
respectively the seat of his enquiries, We are only restrained by their length 
from submitting copious extracts for the instruction and entertainment of our 
readers 

It must be obvious to all, that if there be one region in the world more inac- 
cessible to the raw materials of manufacture than another,—if there be a single 
clime within the temperate zone of the civilized world, wherein nature has done 
nothing,—it 1s Switzerland. On the one side are the Alps, impervious to canals, 
and to rail-roads ; and, till the genius of Napoleon surmounted the difficulties, 
almost to road-making itself. On another side, France, a nation, the commercial! 
doctrines of which are unworthy of her high civilization, and which press particu- 
larly upon her industrious and unoffending neighbour. Then comes Germany, 
wich has recently, from various causes, as much defensive as aggressive, formed 
herself into a powerful commercial league. But notwithstanding all the disad- 
vantages of her situation, her pro :ress in wealth has been remarkable 

* It could but excite the altention of any reflecting person, that the manufactures 















of Switzerland—almost unobserved, and altogether unprotected, had been gradual- 
ly, but triumphantly, forcing their way into all the markets of the world, however 
remote, or seemingly inaccessible. That such a result was not the consequence 
of geographical position is obvious, for Switzerland neither produces the raw ma- 
terial which she manufactures, nor, when manufactured, has she any port of 
outlet, except on the conditions which her maritime neighbours impose upon her. 
No one of her fabrics owes its prosperity to a protecting or interposing legislation ; 
yet it is not the less true that, without custom-houses to exclude or laws to pro- 
hibit the full action of foreign competition on her various industries, her progress 
has been almost unexampled in manufacturing prosperity. 1 anticipated, certainly, 
that Switzerland would exhibit a living and instructive example of the truth and 
importance of the great principles of political economy when brought into practical 
operation ; but I scarcely expected to find that they had been instrumental in pro- 
ducing such a vast mass of content and happiness as I found existing in the manu- 
facturing Cantons, or that they would have raised so large a proportion of the 
labouring class to independence and comfort.’ 

The sources of this remarkable prosperity are to be found in her liberal system 
of commercial policy. 

‘It is impossible,’ says Dr. Bowring, ‘to mistake the value of a policy, the 
results of which are to be traced m the general content—in the general prosperity. 
In most of the manufacturmg Cantons of Switzerland the power of legisaltion is 
not only indirectly, but directly, in the hands of the whole body of the people. 
Were their commercial economy opposed to the common interest, it could not exist 
for a day. It has the sanction of universal approbation. ‘Two millions of men 
have made, under every disadvantage, the experiment of free trade as a system. 
Its incontrovertible results must, I am sure, silence the doubts and remove the 
difficulties of the honest aud disinterested enquirer. One element only is wanting 
to make Switzerland the most prosperous of manufacturing nations, Capital is 
rapidly increasing by the action of unrestricted, unfettered, unprotected industry. 
Intelligence is widely spreading—intelligence, the consequence of universal 
popular instruction.’ 

Nothing, indeed, can be more honourable to the Swiss nation than to find, up- 
on examination, so great a portion of her small revenues devoted to purposes of 
instruction. ‘The items no doubt look small to an English eye ; but still they far 
exceed the army estimates, ordinary, extraordinary, and ordnance, of Helvetian 
Chancellors of the Exchequer; and a careful perusal of them will show to the 
people of these kingdoms, that in educational success, many countries, and 
amongst them the small Swiss commonwealths, are already our superiors; and 
are reaping, through the superiority of their popular knowledge, many advances 
both in social order, good morals, and sound principles, which are yet unattained 
by their more powerful but less instructed neighbours. 

The following observations exhibit a striking view of the beneficial effects of 

the freedom of industry and trade in the Swiss communities :— 
‘Switzerland,’ says Dr. Bowring, ‘is far away from all the great outlets of 
trade. The cotton she manufactures has to be conveyed many hundreds of miles 
from the Mediterranean, and even a greater distance from the Atlantic Ocean. 
Her silks she imports from Italy and France, and her wool from Germany. When 
her produce seeks a market in a foreign land, it is exposed to the risks and delays 
and charges of the same tardy, difficult, and expensive transit. It must find its 
way over the Jura or Alpine mountains; be conveyed down the irriguous rivers, 
or on the inland lakes; yet, spite of all impediments, the manufactured products 
of Switzerland are found in all the great markets of the universe ; and the rea- 
son is simple, but obvious. Industry has been left to itself. Wealth has not 
been diverted, by legislative interference, from its own natural tendencies. There 
has been no foolish struggle encouraged by the government between the protected 
monopoly of the few and the unprotected interests of the many. 

‘It might be expected that the prohibitory system with which surrounding 
states have fenced their frontiers would alarm the manufacturers of Switzerland, 
and induce them to seek commercial alliances among the neighbouring countries, 
by adopting a similar restriction, falsely called legislation. But such has not been 
the tendency of Swiss opinion, nor the recommendation of Swiss experience 
Many of the most enlightened manufacturers assured me, that though, in 1814, 
they were much alarmed by the great political changes in progress, and earnestly 
desirous of making some arrangements with other powers, grounded on a basis 
of mutual favour, they were now convinced that the free-trade and free-transit 
policy are the wisest, the most prosperous, and best. Notwithstanding the na- 
tural disadvantages of the geographical position of the Swiss Cantons, I am per- 
suaded there does not exist in the world a manufacturing industry more sound, 
healthy, and elastic than that of Switzerland. In travelling through the different 
districts, I constantly found Merchants and manufacturers who had eatablished 
connections with the remotest countries of the globe. ‘They assured me that the 
anxieties had now ceased which they had felt for some time in consequence of the 
lines of custom-houses with which France, and Germany, and Italy, their cir- 
cumjacent neighbours, had girdled their frontiers , that they were, in fact, inde- 
pendent of that narrow and selfish policy which had created the tariffs of so many 
European nations; that they had pressed into a wider and more profitable field, 
which they could successfully explore to the extent of their capitals and means of 
production.’ 

Let us contrast with the geographical difficulties of Switzerland the fortunate 
position of Great Britain. Look at her means of transit and ours; according 
to some doctrines not exploded, protection is required in proportion to national 
encumbrances, do they or we require it most! Manchester receives her cotton by 
the railway from Liverpool, and on the next week’s train returns for exportation. 
Birmingham, by her canals, finds an easy vent in the Severn, the Mersey, or 
the Thames ; and, when her railroads are completed, will be the centre perhaps 
of the greatest number of important lines of transit in the world. Leeds and 
Sheffield have the Humber to their east, and the Mersey, for their vast American 
exports, on the west; and the same thing may be said of other great towns, 
themselves seaports, such as Dublin, Glasgow, Belfast. and Dundee. But the 
Helvetian Cantons are locked up by nature. Ner are they only hemmed in by 
rocks, by mountains, or by torrents. Man has added to these natural, conven- 
tional impediments, and made the pathway of manufactures from Swizerland more 
and more difficult. Yet the weak, by means of sound principles become strong, 
—‘concordia res parve crescunt,’—and Switzerland, refused by nations a hun- 
dred times more favoured than herself all fair intercommunion in trade. has so 
forced her way to all the corners of the earth, that France and Germany, the 
looms of Manchester and Spitalfields, the artisans ef Birmingham and Sheffield, 
dread their competition in cottons, silks, jewellery, and toys. She has surmount- 
ed her Alpine barrier, and by a victorious economy has pushed her way to distant 
markets and the sea. Leghorn and Genoa, Marseilles and Havre, the ports of 
Belgium near the Rhine, and of Vesice and Trieste on the Adriatic, are one or 
other within her reach by the mere effect of her unconquerable cheapness. 
Whence, then, that cheapness which achieves such wonders? It arises entirely 
from the immunity her manufactures enjoy from every vexatious impost; from 
the comparative lightness of taxation, and, above all, from the education preva- 
lent amongst all classes of her population ; which makes them see their true in- 
terests, and has hitherto defeated every attempt (as may be seen by the following 
articles, selected from the Report, which were agreed to at a Confederation that 
assembled under some alarm in 1833) to introduce a protective system. 

“1. The Swiss Confederation shall irrevocably adhere to its established system 
of free trade and manufacture. 

“2. Under no circumstances and no conditions shall it forma part of the French 
Custom-house System, of the Prussian Commercial League, or the custom-house 
line of any foreign nation. 

«3. It shall use every effort for the establishment and extension of the princi- 
ples of free trade. 

“4 It shall, as far as possible, diseuss and establish conventions with the neigh- 
bouring states for the disposal of agricultural and vineyard produce and cattle, for 
obtaining the free ingress of corn, and for maintaining the daily, reciprocal, econo- 
mical, neighbourly, and border traffic and market transactions. 

“5. Wherever a free trade is not obtainable, it shall endeavour to remove all 
prohibitions, to lower duties, and to secure the power of transit on the most 
favourable terms. 

“6. When exceptionable favours can be obtained they shall be used for the 
advancement of those measures which lead to the accomplishment of the ends 
proposed, so, however, that exchanges be not thereby limited, nor personal liberty 
interfered with. 

“7, In the interior of Switzerland it shall make every exertion to assist indus- 
try and to remove impediments to intercourse, taking care, however, thet it do not 
interfere with the personal concerns of merchants or manufacturers.” 

It will be collected from the foregoing remarks that Dr. Bowring confined his 
attention to those portions of the Helvetian States which are more particularly 
engaged in manufacturing industry ; and there will be found in tabular forms, by 
those who have sufficient interest in the subject to peruse his very instructive Re- 
port, detailed accounts of the estate and sources of revenue, of public debt, of 
expenditure appropriated to municipal and administrative objects, and to popular 
instruction. Of these states, Zurich, Basil, Geneva, St. Gall, Neufchatel, Ap 
penzcll, and Angovia, are the most distinguished for industry, and for their grow- 
ing prosperity. ‘They have all, from small beginnings, and very early periods, been 
engaged in manufacturing pursuits; and by the union of objects half pastoral and 
half mechanical, the citizens have attained a comfort almost without a parallel 
amongst contemporary nations,—combining the influence and the intelligence, 
without the vices of more extensive communities. It appears that at various 
periods attempts have been made to assimilate their system to those of neighbour- 
ing states ; sometimes out of dismay at contiguous restrictions ; sometimes from 
a desire of retaliation; and of late, in the case of the German Cantons, from an 
ilea that it would be desirable to secure their incorporation with so large a com- 
munity of consumers as the Prussian league. It is satisfactory, however, to cen- 
template, as we have seen by the articles just quoted, the universal failure of every 








species of backslding from sound principles; and the augmented antipathy to false 
































theeries of trade, in proportion as education and popular privileges have become 
more diffused. : 

Thus, notwithstanding the increase of electoral power gained throughout Swit- 
zerland, in the year following the last French Kevolution, we see in popular as- 
semblies the triumph of principles, which amongst us are adopted by those only 
who have devoted much time and attention to the subject. In all the sub-reporis, 
annexed to this publication, we find a spirit of determined adherence to their es- 
tablished system ; and in some a persuasive and almost affecting tone of remon- 
strance against the oppressive duties imposed upon their productions by England 
and by France. ‘Thus, in a paper furnished by Von Der Muhll Burchhardt on the 
affairs of Basil, that gentleman observes—“ Our relations with England and its 
colonies, as far as our exportations are concerned, aré of small importance on ac- 
count of the excessively high duties levied en our productions, and which are 
rendered still heavier by the method employed in raising them, and this applies 
particularly to our ribbons. Nevertheless, Switzerland imports from England in- 
digo and other Indian produce, cotton, cotton-twist, cotton cloth, cloth and other 
woollen stuffs, iron, tin, sheet-iron, steel, machinery, hardware, cutlery, earthen- 
ware, &c. For the greater developement of our relations with Great Britain, I 
can see no other means than the reduction of the rate of duties, the permitting 
the free exportation of certain machinery, and a more rapid and cheap communi- 
cation between the two countries. On our part nothing farther can be done, as 
English and colonial produce is iutroduced with perfect freedom.” 

On the other hand, what is done by England? On watches, a most material 
departinent of Swiss industry, we impose a duty of twenty per cent ; the conse- 
quence of which is, that our exchequer gets scarcely any duty at all: and our 
English watch-makers have to contend against an illicit annual importation of 
20,000 watches, France has already reduced her duties on this article ; but so 
numerous are the vexations, in transit and otherwise, that still remain, that were we 
te make a similar reduction, London would become the grand entrepét for com- 
merce in watches: because the Swiss manufacturers would much prefer a 
consignment to a house in London to an adventure requiring so much more capital, 
and returns so protracted in point of time as those from Calcutta or New York. 
Nor is this branch of trade immaterial, when we learn, that in the Canton of Neu- 
chatel alone upwards of 120,000 watches are annually made, aad at Geneva al- 
most as many ; the total value of which cannot be far short of a million sterling. 

The result of Dr. Bowring’s enquiries may be summed up in a few words. 
He foundevery where a prosperous trade in cotton, silks, and watch-making. 
He found an educated, an industrious, and a frugal population —the imposts of 
the state small, and the means of subsistence not augmented by duties on raw 
materals. He saw a country which bore the golden marks of human culture in 
spite of the Alps, the physical, and France, and Germany, and England, the com- 
mercial enemies of her prosperity. 

There have been many wonders worked by commerce inthe ancient as well as 
the modern world ; but no nation, ancient or modern, ever had difficulties to en- 
counter so permanent and irremovable. When Holland had fortified herself against 
the ocean, her labours were comparatively over—and having sown she reaped her 
harvest. When Tyre and Carthage acquired and practised navigation, they found 
themselves the monopolists of the sea, both without the Pillars of Hercules and 
within ; and withoutadditional expenses or impediments, they secured an indefinite 
augmentation of returns. But Switzerland has to renew, on every journey, the 
same dull, dreary transit. Embosomed amidst other states, she is not only sub- 
ject to their political revolutions, but is atthe mercy and the caprice of less 
ejucated neighbours. Sometimes a German tariff, sometimes [talian non inter- 
course, frequently French and English jealousy, but the Alps always impede her 
progress—yet cheapness and industry have surmounted all these difficulties. If 
the Thames refuses, in the Hudson she finds a haven for her merchandise—and 
should that fail, she wi'l seek it in the Amazon or the Indus. If the West be her- 
meticaliy sealed, with inextinguishable spirit she perils her productions, on land- 
journies of amazing leagth, through Russia and Persia to the East. The same 
spirit which preserved her independence, preserves her industry. The memory of 
‘Tell still abides in her mountains; and as he saved her from Austrian domination, 
her industrious artisans now enable her to bear up against the more destructive 
warfare of a foreign competition. 

It behoves us then to consider that, if with such small advantages,—without an 
Arkwright, a Wedgewood, or a Watt, or the power of capital required to put their 
magnificent conceptions into practice, Switzerland has done so much,—alarming 
us not only inthird markets, but in Manchester itself,—how much mere able we 
are, with greater natural and acquired advantages than any natien upon earth, to 
augment indefinitely those treasures, which are the handmaidsof free trade. 
With the East newly opened to our enterprise, with the vast continents of Ameri- 
ca, requiring increased productions, we undoubtedly have felt less than might have 
been anticipated, the effects of our rigorous code. But we have nevertheless felt 
them—in Germany and in the Baltic, in Poland and Russia, and im all the kingdoms 
of the Old World. 

It ought then to become the duty of Parliament to take advantage of the 
ascendency we yet enjoy, and te proclaim, by annual acts of liberality, our practical 
adherance to sound principles. This, no doubt, is the course which is marked out 
for itself by the present Board of ‘Trade; and the gentleman who now presides 
over that department could have taken no step more wise than to explore, as he has 
done in the case of France and Switzerland, and as we hear he is about to do in 
Italy, the actual state of manufactures in those countries. 

Be the determination of the people of this country, in respect to the reception 
of foreign commodities, what it may, we trust that the Swiss Cantons will not, 
from impatience at British or French restrictions, be diverted from the course they 
have hitherto so honourably pursued. They have, from age to age, been visited 
by myriads of strangers, from the surpassing beauty and magnificence with which 
nature has invested their territory ; but it is only of late years that they have be- 
come remarkable as being the best practical political economists in the world ; and 
if it be true, as we believe it is, that their liberal policy has increased their wealth 
as much as ithas redounded to their honour, we trust that when again tempted, 
under feelings of mortification at the treatment they receive, or of annoyance at 
the high duties we stillimpose upon their productions, to retrace their steps, or to 
make common cause with their German neighbours, they will meet only to re- 
enact the memorable resolutions of 1833, above quoted; and they may be assured 
that, at no distant time, a British code of commerce will arise, which will compete 
in its liberal character with theirs, and enable them, without the aid and interven- 
tion of the smuggler, to reciprocate with us an honourable and remunerating com- 
merce. 

A — 


VAUXHALL GRAND BALLOON. 
From Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

We have great pleasure in announcing the safe return to earth of Mr. Green 
and his intrepid companions, after a journey of 18 hours. ‘This authentic intelli- 
gence has been communicated to us by aletter from the proprietors of Vauxhall- 
gardens, which we cannot do better than subjoin— 

“141 Fleet street, Menday morning, Nov. 14. The proprietors of Vauxhall 
beg to state that they have received a letter from Mr. Monck Mason, giving them 
the pleasing intelligence that the balloon landed in perfect safety at a village called 
Weilburg, close to Coblentz, in Nassau, after a most prosperous voyage of 480 
English miles.” 

The following is from a source which can be fully relied on, and affords every 
particular of this most interesting trip yet known in England :— 

“The ascent took place at half-past one P. M. on Monday. ‘The balloon took 
at first, as nearly as possible, the direction of Maidstone, and crossed the Medway 
seven miles south of Rochester, at twelve minutes to three o’clock. At four the 
aeronauts were two miles south of Canterbury, and caught the first glimpse of the 
sea within a quarter of an hour afterwards. —They quitted England precisely at 
twelve minutes before five, being then one mile east of Dover Castle. The pas- 
sage from London to Dover was therefore effected in three hours and 18 minutes. 

“ At ten minutes to six the balloon made the French coast, about one mile to the 
east of Calais. ‘The transit across the water, occupying one hourand two minutes 
appears to have been the quickest part of the passage. It appears to have passed 
close by Cassel, and within a few miles of Lille, and by the south of Waterloo and 
Brussels, and thence over Namur, where it arrived at half past eleven. Hitherto 
the course taken had been east-south-easterly ; but at this period a direction due 
east must have been taken. This, however, could not be accurately ascertained, 
as at midnight they werein almost total darkness ; nor did the day-light begin‘to 
break till towards 5 o'clock. 

“ At ten minutes past five the greater altitude during the whole trip was attain- 
ed; measuring 20 inches on the barometer giving an elevation of two miles. 

“The balloon crossed the Rhine to the north of Coblentz at about six o'clock, 
and effected a perfectly easy and safe descent a mile or two beyond Welburg, in 
Nassau, on an estate of the Grand Duke, who has, it is said, (but for this part 
of the story we do not vouch), lent his palace to the aeronautic party for the ac- 
commodation of themselves and their balloon. 

“ The exact extent of the distance traversed it is difficult to calculate with nice- 
ty, on account of the different currents which may have occasioned a deviation 
from the direct line, which, supposing it to have been precisely kept, would be as 
nearly 345 miles as possible. 

“ Weilburg is situated equi-distantly from Coblentz, Wisbaden, and Frankfort, 
atabout thirty miles from each, nearly due north of Wisbaden. 

“ Blanchard being a Frenchman, and Jeffries an American, to Messrs. Green, 
Holland, and Mason is reserved the fame of being the first Englishmen who have 
crossed the channel in a balloon; whilst they have undoubtedly the honour of 
being unrivalled in the accomplishment of an aeronautic trip from the ‘Thames to 

¢ Rhine, performed in the space of eighteen hours. 

“For this novel experiment in the art of balloon travelling, and for any results 
important, either to science or locomotion which may accrue from it,the public are 


indebted to Mr. Robert Holland, a gentleman who has turned much attention to 








the subject, and at whose sole expense this enterprise has been carried into 
effect. 

‘To Mr. Green, for the adaptation of bis practical experience and unrivalled 
skill to the personal management of the balloon. and likewise to the many inge- 
nious appliances whereby success has been insured, and the perils of this great 
undertaking effectually overcome, it is impossible to award too large a measure of 
applause. S35... 


Sh 
THE WRECK OF THE MEXICO. 

The bodies of the individuals who perished on board the Mexico, so many of 
them as had been rescued from the ocean and not claimed by friends, were interred 
at Hampstead, near Rockaway, yesterday afternoon. A piece of greund adjoin- 
ing the Methodist burying place had been purchased, by contribution, and prepared 
for the purpose. The whole number of corpses taken from the water is forty- 
nine. Of these Patrick Murray, Rosa Hughes, Samuel Blackburn, Catherine 
Galligan, James Lawrence, and William Evans, had been recognized by their re- 
latives or friends, and taken away for interment. Of the remaining forty-three 
the bodies of the following individuals were known, viz—Wm. Pepper and wife, 
Martha Mooney, Andrew McDonald, and a person supposed from the dress to be 
the mate and another the steward. The bodies having been decently enwrap- 
ped in shrouds and laid in separate coffins, were, with the exception of three 
coloured bodies, interred in one capacious grave, the coffins being placed side by 
side in a continued row. ‘They were, Men, 20, Women, 10, Boys, 7, Girls, 3. 
Total, 40, 

The coloured bodies were committed to the care of the coloured people of the 
neighbourhood, and interred at the same time and within the same enclosure. 

The great concourse of people assembled at the house of Maj. John J. Lott, in 
Hampstead, at 11 o’clock, and from thence moved in procession to the Methodist 
church, a distance of three miles. The coffins were placed in separate wagons, 
and the procession moved in the following order 

The Clergy 
Committee of Arrangements 
Women 
Men 
Children 
Coloured 
Pall Bearers 
Friends and Relatives 
Citizens in more than three 
hundred carriages of various descriptions 

On arriving at the church, a funeral sermon was delivered by the Rev. Mr. Car- 
michael, and prayers offered by the Rey. Mr. Crane. Rev. Dr. Schoomaker of 
Jamaica, Rev. Mr. Law, and Rev. Mr. Floy of Hempstead, were also present. 
The whole scene was one of great solemnity and interest. The citizens in the 
places adjacent to the wreck have exhibited a very lively interest in the sufferers 
by this shocking calamity, and by their christian sympathy, did all which respect 
for the deceased, or a desire to alleviate the sorrows of their friends, could sug- 
gest. The ladies exerted themselves most benevolently, providing shrouds for 
all, and taking the bodies of the females entirely under their own charge. The 
thanks of the public, as well as of the friends of the sufferers, are due to them. 
Provision is already made for any other bodies which may be recovered, and they 
will be interred in the same place. 

The Editor of the Hemstead Inquirer, who visited the scene of the wreck on 
the day after it occurred. says,—‘‘ We ebserved some perpendicular masses of ice 
on the deck of the Mexico—which appeared to us to have been formed by the sea 
washing and freezing over the bodies of those who had lashed themselves to the 
shrouds, until they were completely encased in a solid mass of ice. Fourteen of 
the bodies drifted ashore —two of them were small children clasped in each others 
arms,—truly an affecting picture. The passengers on board the Mexico, were 
112 in number, as ascertained from her papers, certified by the Collector at Liver- 
pool. Onthe melancholy list, all but three or four, perished. The survivors are 
Thomas Mollaghan, Richard Owen, John Wood, and we believe one other. Con- 
sequently the number of passengers who lost their lives, were 108. Also 8 of the 
crew, ‘Total 116.—Journal Commerce. 
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We are without later intelligence from England. 





An arrival a few days since direct from Spain, announces the defeat of Gomez, 
and the complete discomfiture of his army by the force of Rodil, under the second 
in command of the Queen’s troops. We have before heard of a similar defeat, 
when in fact the success was entirely with the other party. On this occasion, 
however, the account is official, but we must, nevertheless, pause for confirma- 
tion before we bestow our credence on the statement. In the north of Spain, Don 
Carlos is everywhere prosperous. Bilboa is onthe point of surrender, as will ap- 
pear by the following bulletin, which we omitted to insert in our last. We copy 
it from the Morning Herald of the 25th of Nov., the latest paper received :— 

SIEGE OF BILBOA. 

The following is the last official account of the siege :— 

‘“* Royal Head-quarters, Durango, Nov. 17,2 P.M. 

‘* The batteries were opened this morning at five o'clock. The firing is terrible, 
and Bilboa is attacked at four different points. We have received a report from 
Zornosa, stating that last night there was a serious disturbance in Bilboa, the in- 
habitants and the troops of the line demanded an immediate capitulation, whilst 
the National Guards determined on defending the city. We know not the result, 
but the town must surrender ere many hours. I will instantly send you a courier. 

** Seven o’clock.—I have this instant seen a letter written by M. Erro, dated the 
17th. The Minister says,—‘I have just learnt, but not officially, that Eguia has 
taken Old Bilboa ; the city will be ours to-morrow, or the day following.’ ” 





DESCENT OF THE EUPHRATES BY STEAM. 

By letters which have been received in England, from an officer of the Eu- 
phrates expedition, dated 27th July last, we have the pleasing intelligence that the 
experiment under Col. Chesney has been quite successful; the matter upon 
which they have been engaged is entirely accomplished, and that with perhaps 
less loss or annoyance than, considering the route to be taken, and the people with 
whom they must necessarily come in collision, could have been anticipated. 

The commander of the expedition had with him two steam boats in frame, to 
be put together upon the Euphrates, and to be propelled thence to the mouth of 
the river. One of these, the Tigris, has unfortunately been wrecked ; it is ex- 
pected, however, that she can be recovered and repaired. The other, the Eu- 
phrates, has arrived at Bassorah, and has communicated with the ships of the East 
India Company. There can therefore now be no longer a doubt of the practicability, 
and of course the important advantages of this mode of communication with 
India. For some time, until affairs can be put in a proper train, there may be, as 
there have been,trifling annoyances from certain marauders who infest the districts 
to be crossed ; but the advantages to these districts also are so great and so mani- 
fest, that the arbitrary governments will, for their own sake, facilitate the endea- 
vours of the British to make this a good travelling route. 

It is to be regretted that certain persons at home have been too lukewarm in 
the prosecution of this valuable attempt, and that sufficient justice has not been 
done to the scientific suggestions of that accomplished officer, Col. Chesney, 
whose peculiar difficulties as the commander of the expedition would have damp- 
ed the ardour of almost any other‘man. 

That the objects of this undertaking are fully attained is manifest, from the 
fact that a mail which left Falmouth on the 4th June last, reached Bombay on 
the 18th July, a period of only forty-four days. India and Europe are therefore 
brought together as it were, and the British nation have the boast—a proud boast 
—of opening the way to the removal of prejudices and habits that are known to 
be of at least three thousand years existence. The influence of commerce on 
society, is as that of the constant dropping of water upon stone, not any indivi- 


fairs of India, with reference to this voyage. His predictions shew him to be: 
amply conversant with the subject. We subjoin from an English journal a por- 
tion of a speech made by him in Parliament, in which the matter is alluded to. 

“ Adverting to the large estimated expense, he is reported to have said— I 
think nothing can be donerto this extent but by a combined effort on the part of 
vernment and of spirited individuals. I assure my Hon. friend opposite (Mr. @. 
F. Young) that every attention has been, and will continue to be paid, by the 
government at home to this important subject ; and if he can persuade those highly 
respectable individuals with whom he is commercially engaged to make some 
sacrifice, and thus assist in the prosecution of an object of permanent importance 
alike to England and to all our vast possessions in India, I think I may venture 
unhesitatingly to promise that his Majesty’s government will on their part give 
every facility and aid which it may be in their power to render. The result of 
such continued efforts cannot fail to promote the intercourse between Great Britain 
and India, to improve the civilization of India, and to identify the moral advance- 
ment of that vast country with our higher intelligence and our superior power. I 
think my Hon. friend is not aware of the greater difference of speed which is 
anticipated between a steam communication to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope and one by the Euphrates or the Red Sea. My Hon. friend says that the 
average voyage by the Cape of Good Hope would be seventy five days, but I am 
sure he will be happy to learn that the shortest time which will be occupied by the 
Euphrates route is forty-two days to Bombay, and that the longest voyage is cal- 
culated at forty-seven days.” 

Could any thing be more happy than the prediction, more extraordinary than its 
fulfilment, or more solemn than the pledge here given by the government. 





In looking over our English papers, we find that in the recent elections for mu- 
nicipal officers, the Conservatives have gained decided advantages in the following 
places .—Bewdley, Tewkesbury, Newark, York, Sudbury, Reading, Windsor, 
Ripon, Winchester, Southampton, Basingstoke, Portsmouth, Andover, Maiden- 
head, Maidstone, Preston, Marlborough, Grantham, East Retford, Shaftesbury, 
Pontefract, Daventry, Stamford, Feversham, Barnstaple, Bridport, Guildford, Do- 
ver, Colchester. In some instances the gain has been so extensive, as to give the 
Conservatives the entire majority. The result is important, since in the former 
elections the returns were entirely in the Whig and Whig Radical interest. A dis- 
solution of Parliament is now confidently expected to take place in the spring. 

The effects of Lord Glenelg’s speech at Inverness, Scotland, where immediately 
after its delivery, three elections took place, were that the vacancics in the town 
Council were filled up by Conservatives to a man! 





We observe by the Upper Canada papers that it is m contemplation to send 
two agents to England, to promote emigration to the colony. We know of no- 
thing more necessary, or that is more likely to be attended with beneficial results 
—for the disposition to emigrate pervades the great body of the working and 
middle classes, the persons above all others best adapted as settlers for a new coun- 
try. Surely if these can be convinced of the superior advantages possessed by 
Upper Canada, they will not transport themselves to Botany Bay, as seems to be 
now the fashion—Australia being all the rage. A few weeks since we published 
extracts from the Report of the Parliamentary Committee, on the subject of emi- 
gration, in which one or two of the leading witnesses gave their opinions in fa- 
vour of Australia, on account of the alleged disloyalty and discontent of Canada. 
Their wish being to provide a place of emigration that would be permanently at- 
tached to the mother country. ‘To the bad name thus given to Canada, is in part 
to be ascribed the falling off in the arrival of settlers, and the period does seem 
to have arrived when some steps should be taken to vindicate Canada in the eyes 
of the people of England from the false statements made by Roebuck and others. 
We therefore heartily approve of the plan of sending Dr. Dunlop and Dr. Rolph 
on this mission forthwith. 

One More Wreck.—The ship Birmingham, Capt. Paterson, (late a packet,) 
from Liverpool for this port, with a cargo of Tron, Wheat, and a few Dry Goods, 
was stranded on Rockaway, Wednesday morning, at 2 o'clock. The crew and 
passengers fortunately were all saved. ‘The Birmingham is 600 tons burthen, and 
is owned by Messrs. Wood and Trimble and Capt. Harris. 

The vessel has since been gotten off, and brought up to the city. 








Mr. Draper, of Toronto, has been called to the Exeeutive Council by his Ex- 
cellency the Lieut. Governor. ‘This appointment has given general satisfaction 
to the province. The honour could not have been more fittingly bestowed. 





*.* Our promised engraving of the New House of Parliament, will appear im- 
mediately. 


We refer our readers to an interesting article on the Manufactures of Switzer- 
fand, in this day’s paper. 


We understand that ample materials have been found for a new life of the late 
Rev. John Summerfield, and that the task of compiling it is confided to the Rev. 
C. Cotton, D.D. late Pres. of Bristol College. ‘The details of such a life will 
be read with interest and attention by the religious part of the community, as the 
respected subject of the biography was one eminently active and useful in the 
ministry, and has ever been held in respect by all who have the propagation of true 
christianity at heart. It is likely to supersede the meagre work of Holland alto 


gether. We shall look for the appearance of this promised book with much soli- 
citude. 


The Partizan Leader; a Tale of the Future. 2 vols. This work isa poli- 
tico—satirico—ethical novel, the scenes of which purport to be laid in the year 
1849. Wehave merely dipped into the pages, and can say that the dialogue 
seems to be sustained with much spirit ; as to its intrinsic merits we cannot yet 
speak, but from appearance it is likely to be generally interesting. It is for sale 
by Wiley & Long. 

Strang’s Germany in 1831. New York, Theo. Foster. The whole literary 
world of Europe are in perfect eoncord of opinion with respect to the excellence 
of this work, whether it be regarded as a book of research, a collection of well 
selected facts, or of clear and perspicuous style. Mr. Strang has opened up quite 
a new field of enquiry and investigation : not disdaining to notice the monuments 
of art, and curious external matter in the course of his peregrinations, but de- 
voting his energies chiefly to the development of mind, manners, and genius. He 
is a metaphysician, but he is also a practical philosopher ; he has sought acquaint- 
ance with the German Literati, but his object was to gain an insight into the 
‘March of Intellect’—a hacknied phrase, but too significant to be rejected on 
that account. It is replete with information, and we most strongly recommend it 
to general and diligent perusal. 

Park Theatre. —\We need hardly inform our readers, that at this house, may 
nightly be seen “ laughter holding both his sides,” for Power is among us—s# 
very Momus among mortals. He has played some of the od favourites, also the 
last favourite King O' Neill, and on Thursday evening, he came out in a cha- 
racter which for attraction will exceed all that went before it. The piece was 
called “ O’Flanighan and the Fairies,” in which he played Phelim O' Flanighan, 
a native son of the sod, who has generally been addicted to a dhrop of potheen, 
but which he means to forsake for a whole year, as the condition upon which 
only, he can obtain the hand of his love. Poor Phelim keeps his word until 
the day before the wedding, when at a “ Pathern” he gete into a rale Irish Row 
and is completely fuddled. He falls asleep, and the Fairies discover him ; and 
now commences a dramatic dream, somewhat after the fashion of * Victorine,” 
in which Phelim is apprehended, tried, condemned, and nearly executed. Of 
course, all this is but a distemper of the brain, but it works a stranger effect 
upon poor Phelim than all the reetraints that could be laid on him through the 
medium of an oath or a promise. Thus far the plot and main incidents of the 
piece—to enter into details would be to anticipate pleasures which we are as-- 
sured every patron of the theatre will hasten to enjoy; but we may say that 
the honest humour, blundering bravery, and the rest of the Jrish requisites, were 














dual application marks its effects, yet they are not the less sure nor effectual. 
India has been the same from the time of the Egyptian conqueror to the present 
hour, but whilst arms in vain try their force to change the nature and habits of 
mankind, commerce is the universal dissolvent which amalgamates all the people 
of the world into civilization. 

What the effects may be upon British commerce with India, it is impossible to 
foresee. Visions of wealth start up at every point, as well as security to persons | 
and property ;—the long and tedious voyage, replete with dangers, by the way of | 
the Cape of Good Hope, will presently be abandoned by the traveller; light and | 
valuable cargoes will come by the short route, and he will be enabled to attend to | 
the more massy ones by his previous arrival at the port of his destination. 


never more accurately displayed than by Mr. Power on Thursday evening, 
There is likewise a considerable degree of pathos in the conduct of the dream, 
which sets off, and is set off by, the more comic part of the piece. It wil 

have a run through the season, without doubt; seeing that there is so great a 
variety of incident introduced. By the way, it has also machinery, so that it 
will suit old and young, the seekers of mirth, or the seekers of moral Jt was 
given out for repetition last night, and the manager may reekon upow crowded 
houses, as often as he brings it befure the public, during the next nine months, 





Passengers in the ship Roscoe for Liverpool, sailed 10th inet.—Mr. W. Stha- 
mer and Lady, and Mr. Green, of London: Messrs. J. Cook, Oliver, Clapham, 
Thorburn, James R, Taylor, Esq. C. F. Cook, Le Carpenter, and Dobbin, of New 
York; Mr. Homes, of Boston; Robert Amour, Mr. Dufort, P. L. Le ‘Tourncoure, 


We cannot refuse our tribute of admiration at the foresightand wisdom dis-| N.S. Phillips, Esq. Mr. Black, Mr. Greenshields, and Mr. Sanderson of Men 
played by Sir John Hobhouse, the President of the Board of Control for the af- | treal; Mr. Stephenson, of Quebec. 
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Romance, composed by C. De Beriot. New York, published by Dubois and Bacon, 167 Broadway. 
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when lone and free, 
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o’er sea and shore Oh 
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' then’s the hour lovely hour, From weary cares 
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hour, From weary cares My pensive soul awakes her pow’r, And fliesa - far my love,to thee! by ev’ning leads — oe. 
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My pensive soul awakes her 
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When all the stars, with glories new, 
Are seen to leave their secret bow'rs 
As if to share, in worship due 


The incense of our breathing flow'rs 
And that sweet ray, that falls like balm 
Seems ev'ry earthly plaint to calm. 





Vavieties. 
ON A CERTAIN NOBLE NOSE. 
This nose that rises high and bold, 
Oh! deem it not of Roman mould ; 
*Tis pure Venetian, without disguise— 
For its bridge, as we see, is a Bridge of Size. 
"A Practical Sarcasm.—This is another anecdote told of the late Rev. Robert 
Hall. When discussing one day the necessity of church reform with a clergy- 
man who, afier being educeted by the Dissenters, obtained a conviction of the 
purity of the Established Church, and a lucrative living within her pale, at the 
same time, Mr. Hall illustrated this kind of logical process in a way unsurpassed 
in the history of sarcasm. ‘This gentleman's constant refuge, when hard driven 
by the arguments of Mr. Hal, was, “I can’t see it,” “I don’t see it,” “TI can’t 
see that at all.” At last, Mr.-Hall took a letter from his pocket, and wrote on the 
back of it with his peneil, m small letters, the word “‘ God.” “* Do you see that ?” 
“ Yes.” He then covered it with apiece of gold. “Do you see it now?” 


“No.” ‘I must wish you good morning, sir,’ said Hall ; and left him to his medi- 
tations. — Ibid. 


A punster happening, by some strange accident, to get into the society of Dr. 
Johnson, observed that he was extremely proud of having been born on the same 
day with so great a man. “Sir,” said the Doctor, “if it be so, you have the 
misfortune to be fifly years old.” “I'm older than that,” said the wag. ‘“ Not 
if we were born on the same day,” said the Doctor. “I beg your pardon,” added 
wit. “Youare fifty, and I am fifty too.” 

In a shop window in Fleet-street a label, of which the following is a copy, is 
placed on a hat, which, judging from its appearance, is far from being a ‘ shocking 
bad” one :—* This hat ig fit for a Mayor or Alderman of the New Corporation— 
price, 6s. 6d.” The compliment is exceedingly appropriate, and will, no doubt, 
be felt by those for whom it is intended. 

An old money-grub in the city of Glasgow, who discounted bills for his friends, 
when the “ promise to pay” held good back security in the shape of endorsations, 
was applied to by a friend to cash a small bill for him, when old Discount re- 
quired an additional security. ‘The friend, who little expected a request of the 
kind, got into a violept rage ; “ Security, Sir!—I'll give you the Devil for se- 
curity.” “Weel, then, just bring him forward; and, as I ne'er hae seen the 
gentleman, get twa decent men to say that its really him, and ye'll get the 
siller.” 

Ex nihilo nihil fit.—At the late election of Town Councillors at Poole, a candi- 
date, who rejoices inthe name of John Nothing ! had not a single vote. 

Missing a Style-——Soon after the publication of Miss Burney’s novel, called 
“Cecilia,” a young lady was found reading it. After the general topics of praise 
were exbaneted, she was asked whether she did not greatly admire the style! Re- 
viewing the incidents in her memory, she replied, “The style! the style? Oh! 
sir, I am not come to that yet !” 

Travelling once in pursuit of fame and gain in the north of England, Mrs. 
Abington found, sapiently cut on an inn window, by some female hand— 

“ Lord B. has the softest lips in the world.” 
and sh subscribed this couplet :— 
“ Then, as like as two chips, 
Are his head and his lips.” 

Orthography of Family -Names —Yenry Fielling being in conrany with the 
Earl of Denbigh, with whose family his own was closely cornecte}, his lor tship 
aske | the reason why they spelt their na:nes different. the earl s fa nily Coimg it 





Modesty.—A lady who advertised for a husband in a provincial newspaper, 
withdrew her advertisement, stating that she was not aware of the indelicacy of 
the proceeding at the time ; she, however, modestly added, that should any gentle- 
man feel inclined to advertise for a wife, she would answer the advertisement 


without delay. 
cenerranam «Lara 








bb meng OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor ‘of the anatomy and 
diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. From 
12 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in 
Europe, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the union, Dr. 
E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except Ca1ERAcT EnTROPIUM and Staphyloma. . 

SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 
the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 

N. B. Dr. E. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects. 

Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of vision 
only. Office hours from 11 to 4 o’clock. [=~ . “st *(Jan.14.-tf.] 





RS. LEWIS, from London, Pupil of the celebrated Henri Herz (pianist to the king of 
France) has the honour to announce to the Ladies of New York she has commenced 
giving instruction on the piano forte, and trusts, from the experience she has had, and the 
testimonials she bears from Mr. Herz and other eminent masters to ensure a share of their 
patronage. Mrs. Lewis has the pleasure of referring to 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, S. J. B. Morse, P. N. A. 
Mrs. P. Hone, Mrs. Blackwelle, Grassy Point. 7 
Application for terms &c. to Mrs. Lewis, 57 Broadway, Messrs. Stodart, Worcester & 
Dunham, Music Store, 375 Broadway, or to Allan R. Jollie, 385 Broadway- uy or 
Jan. 1-4m- 


IANO FORTE, HARP, GUITAR, & SINGING—taught by Mr. E. Meyrick (pupil of 
Kalkbrenner & Bochsa.) In again presenting himself to the public of New York, E. 
Meyrick offers his sincere thanks for their liberal patronage already conferred upon him, he 
begs to state that his system of teaching the Piano Forte, is based upon the principles of 
the celebrated Kalkbrenner, the first pianist of the age. It embraces the (Ginde maimes) 
hand-director, the last great invention of that master, to which he wishes especially to call 
the attention of seminaries and families, as offering a desideratum for the prevention and 
cure of those bad habits into which beginners are so liable to fail.* It has also this further 
recommendation, that with its assistance children at a very early age may commence the 
study of the Piano Forte. 
Hlis system of teaching the Harp, is that of the eminent Harpist, Bochsa, and includes 
his new effects. 75 Orchard st. near Grand st., or Millet’s music saloon 475 Broadway. 
(Dec, 244.) 





* “Indeed I cannot too strongly recommend the hand-director, it will correct bad habits 
rectify the position of the hand, give independence to the fingers, and prevent the motion 
of the arm and shoulder. As a final recommendation, | would add that I shall use it every 
day myself. Frep. Katxorenner.” Vide Kalkbrenner’s new method of studying the 
Piano Forte. 


EMITTANCES AND PASSAGE TO AND FROM GREAT BRITAIN AND*IRE- 
LAND.—“ The Robinsons’ Line.”—Regular communication.—Passage secured and 














Oh! that’s the hour the lonely hour 
From weary cares when lone and free 

My pensive soul awakes her pow’r 

And flies my only love to thee. 
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NEW LENE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 12th of each month, com- 
meneing on the 30th October, ; 
FROM NEW YORK. 
New Ship Garrick—30th October. 
Ship Shakspeare—30th November. 
New Ship Siddons—30th December. Ship Siddons—12th February. 
New Ship Sheridan—30th January. Ship Sheridan—12th March. 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of $00 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such isaprovements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas- 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The 
price of passage hence is $150, for which ample stores. including wines, &c. will be pro- 
vided. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, who will make every ex- 
ertion to give genera] satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the owners of these ships wild 
be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by therm unless regular bills of la- 
ding are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 
E. K. COLLINS, 74 South street, New York, or to 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th of eacl: month. From Havre on the Ist 


8th, 16th, and 24th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of 
these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 


_ FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Ship Garrick—12th December. 
Ship Shakspeare—12th January. 


(Sept. 17--ly.} 











Ships. | Masters. Days of ont from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 
| Ork. 

Havre, \C. Stoddard, |Sept. 24, Jan. 16, May &|Nov. &, March 1, June 16 
Sully, D. Lines, on &“* MB, .* Oe * MB © July 1 
Utica, — Depeyster, jJan. 1, May » Sept. 1,)Feb. 24, June 24, Oct. 94 
New Ship, }—— Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24,!Dec. 1, Mar. 16, July 8 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, “26, .“ 36, June 6) “ 8, April 1, © 136 
Chas, Carroll, W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1./Mar. 24, July 24, Nov. 
Charlemagne, Richardson, |Nov. 8, Feb. 24, June 1¢,|/Dec. 16, April & Aug. 1 
Francois Ist, J. Castoff, “ 16, Mar. 8, “ 24/Jan. 1, “ 46° - 
Normandie, W.W.Peil,| “ 24, “ 16, July &| “ 8 May 2) « 46 
Erie, J. Funk, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1,/April 24, Aug. 24 Dec. 24 
Formosa, W. B. Orne, |Dec. 8, Mar. 24, July 16,/Jan. 16, May ® Sept. 1 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt| “ 16, April 8 “ 24,/Feb. 1, «© jg a 
Poland, Anthony, “ 24, © 16, Aug. &| “ 8 June 1) « 4g 
France, C, Funk, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,\May 24, Sept. 24) Jan. 
Albany, J. Johnston, 'Jan. 8, April 24, Aug. 16,iFeb. 16, June 8, Oct. 1 





These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, coinprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
—s wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses ac- 
tually incurred. C, BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. ; 
JOHN IL. BOYD, Broker, 2 Tontine Buildings. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suce 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, VIZ :— ‘ ; 

















money sent home, with regularity and safety, from 334 Pearl street, by weekly opportuni- 
ties, sailing on the Ist, Sth, 16th, 24th, of every month. Please apply to, or address, 334 


Pearl-street. J 
Messrs. DOUGLAS ROBINSON & CO. New York. 
ROBINSON & BROTHERS, Bankers, Liverpool. 


(Dec. 31.} And the ROBINSONS & Co., No. 7 Eden Quay, Dublin. 











“OS SANUM ET SANUM OS.” 
OTWITHSTANDING the Quackery which infests all professions at the present day, 
and that of Dental Surgery in particular, it affords gratification to publish for the peru- 
sal of the public, one communication just received from a friend, whicn speaks in the high- 

est terms of a professional gentleman of this city :— 
Norfolk, 4th Dec., 1836. 

Dear Purveson,—I hasten to express the gratitude I feel for your kind introduction to 
Henry Goodwin, Esq. Surgeon Dentist, 75 Bleecker street, New York, and beg you will at 
an early opportunity tender him my sincere thanks for the skilful and effectual manner in 
which he recently operated on my teeth; the Procelain (incurruptible) he inserted for me. 
are so accurately matched, that it is impossible to distinenish the difference ; those he 
filled for Mrs. K. have never ached since. For inserting, filling, and extracting, his skill is 
very Superior, and 2s fur as my influence extends, I shall he proud to introduce him to my 





with the ¢ firet (Feilding), and Mr. Henry with the @ first (#e'din:), “'e nnot tell 


iny “orl,” answere| the great novelist, “exce it it be ta. my bLraach of the family | 


were Le frat that knew how to spell.” 


fiends. If he cout make arrangements to come on here, it would be worth his attention. 
Nave ittohin. You are at liberty to use this letter as you please. 
With compts to Mrs. P. Tam vours sincerely, 


R 
Tol. P., Es3. No. — Rond street, New York. (Dec. 17, Gm*} 








Ships. Masters. |Days of ae ve 4 from New! Days of Sailing from 
ork. | London. 
St. James W.H. Sebor, |Jan. 1, May J, Sept. 1,/Feb. une 17 
Montreal, ~ . Gniffing, “ 10, * 10, & 10,| rr oe, st ? ko He 
Gladiator T. Britton, “ 20, “ 20,  20,/March 7, ‘ ° 
Mediator, if. 1,.Champlin,|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ ‘7 = - tt 17” 
Quebec, F.H.Hebard, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10, “ 97, « 97? « gy! 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, *o2, * @, “ 20,/April 7, Aug 7, Dec 7 
Philadelphia, | E. E. Morgan, |March1, July 1} Nov. il 17, 4p? a 97? 
Sainson, R. Sturges, “ 10, “ 10, © 10! « 97, « @7 « gf” 
President, J.M.Chadwick,; “ 20, “ 9, « 99, May 7, Sept 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 47° 4 ry cs | 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “ 10, “10, “ 10, “ @7 w of? « gf! 
Westminster, ‘G. Moore, ~ aS “ 20,\June 7; Oct. 7, ‘ 





20, 7 . 
These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are Simmundstee was 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $14°, cutward, for each adul 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packeta wit 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York 
GRINNELL. MINTURN are Co. 134 Prout street, or to 
*FORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman s p 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth, a 


packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 




















